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4 PETER AND POLLY IN WINTER 
By ROSE LUCIA, Principal of the Primary School, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


35 cents 


A very attractive reader for the second and third school 
years, with many illustrations in color. It tells of the 
winter good times of two little children who live in the 
country. They learn to skate on the river; they go into 
the woods with their father to cut the Christmas trze. 
While the Christmas merriment is at its height, there is a 
stir behind the tree and out comes a real live pony that is 
to belong to Peter and Polly. After a big snow-storm they 


|i hitch Brownie, the pony, toa sled, and give their play- 


mates a ride. They thoroughly enjoy an afternoon’s fun 
with their dishpan sleds. All these commonplace doings 
have been turned into interesting stories for begianers. 





JOHN BUNYAN’S DREAM STORY 
By JAMES BALDWIN 


35 cents 


The Pilgrim’s Progress is here retold for children of the 
fourth and fifth grades in a form adapted to school reading. 
Wherever it has been possible, Bunyan’s own words have 
been retained and great care has been taken to preserve 
the beautiful and quaint style of the original. Of course, 
much abridgment has been necessary, and whatever the 
modern reader would be tempted to skip has been Ieft out 
or rewritten. The result of this editing is that John Bun- 
yan’s Dreamy Story becomes a delightful fairy tale, poetic 
in form and surpassingly interesting. In its new form it 
should have wide popularity for children’s reading. The 
illustrator has well caught the spirit of the tale. 
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ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


The Intermediate School 
OR 


The Junior Hisah School 


A clear, rational presentation of the case for the Junior High School by a student froma state where these 


schools have best proved their usefulness—F, A. Scofield of Stanford University,California. 


Ten Cali- 


fornia cities now have these Intermediate Schools as part of their system. Twenty other cities through- 
out the country are also making. the experiment. How many cities will have them in 1924? Read the 
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The Blue Bird for Children 


Frederick O. Perkins. 


| An Unrivaled Supplementary Reader Sy Mme. Maurice Maeterlinck. Edited for School Use by 
Richly illustrated. 


The most charming and exquisite story ever published in a school edition. 


68 cents. For grades three to six. 


it is the prose ver- 


sion of the famous play for children, ‘“‘The Blue Bird,” which has delighted the tens of thousands 


who have seen it. 
worth. 


Its appeal to the imagination is strong and its spiritual quality is of enduring 


A book of such beauty and power has never before been offered as a supplementary reader. 
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High School 
Graduating 
Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and 
impressive by the use of 


Gaps and Gowns 


An economical uniform, saving time and 
money at a busy season; democratic in its 
unifying effect and appropriate in its aca- 
demic significance. A trial will convince 


you of its practical value to your school. 


Write for particulars of Sale and Rental 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 














THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES JUST 


PUBLISHED IS 

CITY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. By Epwarp C. 
Exiorr. Cloth. xvi+258 pp. List price, $1.25; mail- 
ing price. $1.50. 

This book concerns itself chiefly with the agencies that 
have immediate responsibility for and direct overs:ght of 
the organization and standards of accomplishment of the 
teaching staff; and that determine the character of the cur- 
ricula and hence the adaptation of the school instruction to 
the capacities and needs of the children; presenting con- 
structive schemes for the betterment of the organization and 
operation of the supervisory staff. 


THE VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED ARE 

SCHOOL EFFICIENCY: A CONSTRUCTIVE 
STUDY. By Paut H. Hanus. Cloth. xxx+128 
pages. List price, $1.00; mailing price, $1.20. 

A summaryand interpretation of the entire report on the 
educational aspects of the school inquiry in New York City. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. IN- 
STRUCTION: COURSE OF STUDY: SUPER- 
VISION. By Frank M. MoMurry, Cloth. xii+218 
pages. List price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.50. 

A discussion of the controlling ideas for the judgment of 
classroom instruction. curriculum and supervision extensively 
illustrated and applicable in any system of education. 

HOW NEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS 
SCHOOLS: A CONSTRUCTIVE STUDY. By Ern- 
EST CARROLL MooRE Cloth. xii+322 pages. List 
price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.50. 

A book for all whoare interested in school administration, 
whether as laymen who wish to study their functions as 
members of boards of education, or as professional workers 


who are called upon to lead in the definition of educational 
policies. 


One of the most noteworthy age restomnongy. Hm professional! 


education of the century.—C. H. Johnson, an of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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A Significant Verdict of Interest to All Teachers 
. of Latin 


Messrs. Ginn and Company, 
tlemen : -- 


June 11, 1913. 


Nine divisions of first year boys, taught by six teachers in this school, have been using D'Ooge’s 
“ Latin for Beginners "during the school year just closing. The teachers are unanimous in regarding it the best 


book for introductory work they have ever used. 


Its points of excellence are these :— 


The skillful use of analogies in the English vernacular to explain points in Latin ; the lucid pres- 
entation of new topics; the use of knowledge gained as a stepping stone to new acquirements; the gradual in- 
troduction of difficulties so that the pupil’s progress is an easy ascent with}no abrupt steeps to climb, especially in 
the verbs where the subjunctive is left till the last; the vocabularies not on the same page with the text; the 
goedly number of thorough, carefully planned review-lessons; the interesting and well arranged stories, both in 
the body of the book and at the end, woven from materials already used, involving repetitions of the same vo- 
cabulary and constructions till both become fixed in the pupil’s memory. 

Other books contain some one’, some another, of these features, but no one has seemed to us to 


present them all in such a superior combination. 


Public Latin School, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


They have made the study of Latin attractive to our pupils, 
and because of them the book is valued by our teachers. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) John K. Richardson, 
Head of the Latin Department 
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FUNDAMENTAL DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN VOCATIONAL 
AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 


W, C. BAGLEY 
University of Lilinois 


It is possible to contrast vocational education 
with cultural education from a number of different 
points of view. The contrast that appeals to me 
as most fundamental and thorough-going is based 
upon the necessity of providing through voca- 
tional education for specialized efficiency in some 
one occupation, and of providing through liberal 
education for adaptability to changing conditions. 

If we grant this as at least one important differ- 
ence between the two types, we have a possible 
explanation of the relative obscurity of aim which 
is charged so frequently against what we call 
liberal education. Vocational education deals 
with a specific and tangible problem; liberal edu- 
cation with a_very complex problem, and a prob- 
lem that is highly resistant to helpful analysis. 
The grave danger lies in our tendency to infer 
from this difficulty of analysis to the unwarranted 
conclusion that the problem is not really very im- 
portant, or that we can dispense with its solution. 
The great difficulty lies in the fact, not that the 
aims of liberal education are inherently obscure, 
but rather that they are inherently remote, and in- 
herently broad and comprehensive. Because 
“social efficiency,” for example, and “adaptability” 
and “morality” are so broad as to make analysis 
difficult, it does not follow that they are unim- 
portant, or that we are to replace them by nar- 
rower aims. What we must do, is to analyze 
them, and find what intermediate ends must be in- 
terpolated, so to speak, between our practical 
work-a-day teaching task and the remote end that 
we seek. 

In certain respects, liberal education has accom- 
plished this task. It has recognized the im- 
portance of mastering certain units of knowledge 
which represent certain large and admittedly im- 
portant phases of human experience. This has 
been a definite aim, looking toward a more remote 
goal; and, while the exact connection between the 
immediate aim of getting lessons and passing 
examinations on the one hand, and the remote aim 
of becoming efficient on the other hand, has often 
been lost to view, the solid fact remains that get- 
ting lessons and passing examinations have done 
something to secure the desired results. We are 
hearing so often to-day these charges that the tra- 
ditional methods and processes of teaching have 
been utterly futile that we are coming to take the 
statement as a fact without asking for the evi- 
dence. The evidence for these sweeping in- 
dictments has, so far as I know, never 
been presented. There is abundant _ evi- 
dence that we fail lamentably with certain 
individuals, and that we fail to realize some of the 
possibilities with all individuals. But, after all has 


been said, that policy which emphasizes the syste- 
matic mastery of race experience as the basic 
condition of human welfare and human progress 
is clearly established. 

It remains for us to improve and refine the 
methods and processes through which we seek to 
attain our end. We need, certainly, to be clearer 
upon the precise nature and function of these 
interpolated aims, and for this reason we should 
be grateful for the suggestions which Dr. Snedden 
makes in this interesting distinction between the 
productive activities and the consumptive activi- 
ties. He would define vocational education as 
that which aims to develop the productive capaci- 
ties; he would define liberal or cultural education 
as that which aims to develop capacities “for 
utilizing the products of others upon a broad and 
social scale.” The distinction is only partially 
new, for it represents although upon a_ broader 
plane the older distinction between an education 
which prepared for work and an education 
which prepared for leisure. The older distinction 
harks back to the time when leisure and labor 
were sharply differentiated by the all but impassa- 
ble chasm of social caste. The gentleman was the 
man of leisure, and essentially the consumer; the 
working man was essentially the producer and the 
man of toil. The trend of social organization and 
development to-day is to combine these two func- 
tions in one and the same individual; to insist 
that every man produce at least in proportion to 
his consumption, and to insist that every man con- 
sume with reference, not to his own selfish gratifi- 
cation, but to his efficiency as a producer, and to 
the service that he would render society. 

While I should agree with Dr. Snedden that an 
important task of liberal education is to train the 
consumer to utilize intelligently and upon a broad 
social plane the products of others, I cannot agree 
with ‘him that this constitutes an ultimate or an 
exclusive function of this type of education. I be- 
lieve, furthermore, that an attempt to distinguish 
between the two types of education on this basis, 
while it will clarify certain aims of liberal educa- 
tion, will obscure and often entirely hide others 
that are at least equally important. My objections 
to the production-consumption theory may be 
summed up under the following heads :— 

1. In the first place, production and consump- 
tion are convenient abstractions made by the 
economist for the same purpose that other ab- 
stractions are made by other scientists—the pur- 
pose, namely, of promoting clear thinking with 
reference to a specific problem. The economist’s 
task is to define wealth, and to describe the 
processes by which wealth is created and con- 
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sumed. Now, by extending the idea of wealth to 
include all possible goods of life,—immaterial 
goods as well as material goods, anything’ that 
satisfies human desire of any kind,—it is clear 
that produttion and consumption may be made to 
cover a large number of life’s activities. It will 
be quite possible to conclude with Professor 
Weeks, who is evidently a disciple of Dr. Sned- 
den, that these two economic terms (together 
with “distribution” which Dr. Weeks adds) com- 
prise and include all of one’s relationships; for 
from this point of view, one is always either satis- 
fying one’s needs, or producing satisfiers for the 
needs of one’s self and others. It is, I repeat, quite 
possible to reach this conclusion, and to base a 
theory of educational values upon this distinction. 
But, granting the possibility, does it help us in 
solving our problem? Are not these two terms, 
like all the technical terms used by special sci- 
ences, really abstractions devised for the purpose 
of solving special problems, and is there not 
always a danger in applying these abstractions to 
processes that they were not intended primarily to 
cover?—a danger of narrowing our point of view, 
and of overlooking important values simply be- 
cause it is difficult to fit them into our special 
categories? 

Now, the processes of life can be comprehended 
under an infinite variety of separate abstractions— 
abstractions that can easily be made to comprise 
the whole gamut of experience just as comprehen- 
sively as do production and consumption. “Mat- 
ter’ and “motion,” for example, can be made to 
cover the universe. Organic life can be reduced 
to “nutrition” and “reproduction,’—and I have no 
doubt that an enthusiastic biologist could con- 
struct a plausible theory of educational values 
based upon these two abstractions. “Normal” 
and “abnormal,” “healthful” and “pathological,” 
“sane” and “insane,’—each of these pairs of terms 
can be used to separate the human species into 
two great varieties. And each of these pairs of 
technical abstractions is useful and valuable in re- 
spect of the specific problem for the solution of 
which it was devised. We may apply them beyond 
the limits of these specific problems, but in so do- 
ing we are incurring risks of which we should at 
least be cognizant before we invade other fields. 

The field of education has always been peculiarly 
open to this type of exploitation at the hands of 
doctrinaires. Twenty years ago, when I began 
the study of education, I was convinced that its 
problems could be adequately described, formu- 
lated, and solved in terms of nerve cells and nerve 
fibres. These concepts of physiological psychol- 
ogy had their brief day, and added their small mite 
to educational theory—a day much briefer and 
mite much smaller than I dreamed of at that time. 
A little later, experimental psychology, with its 
distinction between the motor-minded and the eye- 
minded and the ear-minded, held the field. Then 
genetic psychology, with its culture-epoch-parallel- 
ism, came and went in its turn, leaving behind it 
a host of disappointed hopes and a few grains of 
precious truth. And today a veritable host of ab- 
stractions are clamoring for educational content to 
give them meat and substance. 

As has been suggested, each of these partivl 
points of view has its own advantages and its own 
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mite to contribute toward the solution of our 
problem. We should not have it thought that we 
do not welcome them. Education has never failed 
to welcome them. We are anxious for all the light 
that our sister sciences can bring to illuminate our 
task. But fo single norm, burrowed from*a sci- 
ence which must by the very nature of science be 
an abstraction from the total of human experience, 
should be accepted as a criterion for educational 
value. Education, too, has its own specific prob- 
lem ; and it must insist upon its right to formulate 
its own standards and to define its own task. 

II. But all this represents a theoretical ob- 
jection to Dr. Snedden’s proposals. Let us pass 
to the practical difficulties which beset the appli- 
cation of his doctrine. In the first place, it is clear 
that there is no sharp distinction between a man 
as a producer and as a consumer; a man does not 
produce during so many hours-of the day, and 
then consume or utilize during the remainder of 
his time. As a producer, he is also a constimer. 
In his vocational life, he is utilizing the skill that 
he has learned from others, or developed for him- 
self; he is utilizing the tools that others have in- 
vented; he is utilizing the principles and rules of 
procedure that have come to him from the past 
experience of his fellow workers; he is utilizing 
the ideals, the standards, and the tastes that the 
race has wrought out of its long experience. 

What phase of education is to be responsible 
for the inculcation of the skills, tools, principles, 
ideals, standards, and tastes which he utilizes as a 
producer? Obviously both his vocational educa- 
tion and his so-called liberal education will con- 
tribute each its own share. Is a man who is con- 
suming: literature and art adding to his vocational 
efficiency? Certainly if he is not gaining new 
strength, new standards, new enthusiasms for his 
daily work, his recreative activities are a pretty 
costly luxury. 

Again, there are certain fundamental activities 
of life which I defy anyone to classify satisfactorily 
as either predominantly productive or predomi- 
nantly consumptive. Take, for example, two 
activities of life with which education by common 
consent must be intimately concerned, the activi- 
ties involved in citizenship and the activities in- 
volved in the home relations. When a man is a 
good citizen, is he a producer or a consumer, or 
both, or neither? We may say, perhaps, that he is 
producing good government,—in which case, 
training for citizenship is, by Dr. Snedden’s defini- 
tion, vocational training. Consequently training 
for good citizenship belongs in a separate voca- 
tional school where it will not be confused and 
rendered ineffective by the processes that are pre- 
paring pupils to be consumers—that is, if the pro- 
ducer-consumer theory means anything. This, of 
course, is akin to word quibbling; but it simply 
illustrates the absurdity of applying economic con- 
cepts to a field that they do not include, and with 
which their relationships, while important, are 
upon an entirely different level than that con- 
templated in the application. The same strictures 
could be passed upon the attempt to cover home 
activities by these concepts. They simply will not 
fit. They confuse rather than help. The house- 
wife is both a producer and a consumer, and the 
activities are so intimately interwoven that any 
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attempt to separate them leads to hopeless con- 
fusion. Even if we take the mere matter ol 
aesthetic adornment, while we may say that a 
woman consumes the artistic products of others, 
she is producing, or trying to produce something, 
—attractiveness, let us say—for others to look 
upon and admire,—that is, to consume. 

Again, let us test the production-consumption 
theory by application to certain accepted subjects 
in the elementary and secondary programs. We 
shall all agree, I take it, that every individual 
should know that the earth is round. Is this fact 
productive or consumptive in its tendencies? Ob- 
viously neither; and yet it is a basic 
fact with which everyone must be 
familiar, An adequate theory of edu- 
cational values must make some pro- 
vision for that type of value which is 
purely conventional; for it is a very 
real type that we should neglect with 
certain disaster. Shall we teach litera- 
ture in order primarily to give the pu- 
pil a taste for good literature, and so 
enable him to consume literature 
more effectively and helpfully, or shall 
we also try to make literature the 
vehicle of great ideals and standards 
of conduct crystallized in fundamental 
types of character? If we do the lat- 
ter as well as the former, we are in- 
fluencing every phase of life,—productive as well as 
consumptive. Shall we teach physics as a liberal 
study in order simply and solely to make the pupil 
a better consumer? A consumer of what? 
Electric lights? Automobiles? Pumps?  Litera- 
ture on physics? But would the development of 
these useful consumptive capacities be at all incon- 
sistent with giving the pupil some comprehension 
of the method of science, some appreciation of 
what mechanical progress has cost? And would 
this not affect his productive life just as much as 
his consumptive life——and a form of life most of 
all that is neither a productive nor consumptive, 
but more important than either? 

III. One further objection, however, I should 
urge against this distinction; and that is that it 
perpetuates an older prejudice under which the 
so-called liberal education already suffers too 
much. I refer to the notion that the liberal educa- 
tion is in some way opposed to the “practical” 
things of life. It is natural that this notion should 
have held sway at the time when liberal education 
was the prerogative of the leisure class; but even 
then it did not always or perhaps often mean “im- 
practicality.” It meant efficiency of a different 
sort than that which we should include under the 
head of technical skill. It meant often productive 
efficiency of a high order, and not alone capacity 





for utilizing the products of others. It often 
meant, as it often means to-day, constructive 


leadership, the highest kind of 
ciency. 

But the old distrust of liberal education still 
clings, in spite of the fact that human freedom 
owes largely to liberal education its existence to- 
day; in spite of the fact that the surest measure 
of a nation’s station in the scale of civilization is 
most clearly indicated by the extent to which 


productive eff- 
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liberal education is diffused among the masses. 
Our public schools are branded to-day as a failure 
by the more radical advocates of the very plan 
that Dr, Snedden is proposing. Yet with a pre- 
dominantly liberal program, characterized by all 
the vagueness that Dr. Snedden has described, 
these schools have succeeded in saving us from 
the fate of Mexico and Bulgaria and Spain and 
Russia. Never was anything more unjust than this 
persistence of the notion that liberal education is 


impractical, And one reason why I dislike this 
producer-consumer theory is that it still repre- 
sents that unjust and worn-out prejudice. Dub a 


program of studies as designed to 
produce efficient consumers, and you 
give it a black eye from the start. 
The consumer is not a populaf idol. 
Even the cartoonist ridicules him, de- 
lineating him as a diminutive, weak- 
jawed, bespectacled individual who is 
continually being ground down by the 
tariff-protected producer. There is no 
particular credit in the popular mind 
in being a consumer; it is something 
that one just has to be. Think what a 
time the consumer has had in this 
country in getting even a slight rec- 
ognition of his rights! I fear that with 
this. theory in full swing he would 
have an equally hard struggle in 
education. 

IV. Toward a constructive differentiation of 
the two terms under discussion, I should offer the 
following suggestions :-— 

First: That the distinction between vocational 
and liberal education which is now current in our 
discussions be replaced by a distinction between 
specific education on the one hand and general 
education on the other hand. Here the differen- 
tiating principle would be extremely simple. Edu- 
cational materials and processes which are of chief 
or exclusive value in training for specialized occu- 
pations or modes of life will comprise the mater- 
ials and processes of specific education. These 
materials and processes which will be of probable 
value to every individual, whatever his specific 
occupation or mode of life may be, will constitute 
the content of general education. 

If desired, specific education may be divided 
into subordinate types, of which vocational educa- 
tion (as we now understand the term) may be one. 
General education may also be subdivided into at 
least three well recognized types. The first of 
these is most clearly represented by the typical 
elementary program of studies. It comprises 
those habits, skills, knowledges and ideals which 
must be made the common property of all: (1) 
the arts of speaking, writing and reading and the 
fundamental arts of computation; (2) the Specific 
habits and general ideals that make up the uni- 
versal social amenities,—good behavior, deference 
to age and womanhood, respect for the authority 
of the law as representing the collective will of so- 
ciety, and social service; (3) the habits and ideals 
that make for personal and social health; (4) the 
habits and the information representing funda- 
mentals of good citizenship: (5)-the basic facts of 
geography and of national history; and (6) those 
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methods of work that are applicable to all types of 
human endeavor so far as these can be made the 
common property of all individuals during the per- 
iod of compulsory education. This type of general 
education should have a name which [I am not 
ready to propose, but I shall call it for the sake of 
convenience, fundamental education. 

A second type of general education I shall call 
liberal education. Its primary aim will be to make 
the individual adaptable to changing situations. 
It will equip him, not so much with specific skill in 
the narrow sense, but this is the function of funda- 
mental and vocational education which prepares 
for situations that can be predicted with reasonable 
certainty. Liberal education will deal rather with 
explanatory principles whjch will give the indi- 
vidual the possibility of a rational control over new 
situations, the precise nature of which we cannot 
foresee, but which we are morally certain will arise 
in his life. It will aim to make the world just as 
meaningful to him as possible. It will aim to give 
him the power to detect new situations, and to de- 
vise methods, implements, and devices for their 
solution. It will furnish him with standards of 
value, through which we can view his problems 
in their proper proportions,—not distorted by 
local, selfish, sectional, or partisan points of view. 
It will rid his mind of the fallacy of the immediate. 
Through the study of history, it will give him a 
“time-perspective” upon his own life and upon the 
issues of his own generation which he must help 
to meet. Through science, it will rid his mind of 
superstition and fraud and error—those soul-de- 
stroying and energy-destroying forces that reduce 
strong men to the helplessness of infancy. Through 
literature and art, it will reveal the finer and more 
subtle forces which dominate human motive and so 
often determine human conduct—forces so subtle 
that only the masters can detect them and in- 
terpret them—but which, once caught and 
crystallized, are available to all who can appre- 
ciate and understand. , 

How much of this liberalizing or “liberating” 
education we can give to every individual will 
depend upon a variety of factors,—how long we 
can keep him in school; how clearly we can con- 
nect these materials and processes with the 
motives and interests that dominate him at the 
time; how skilfully we can stimulate aggressive 
effort to the systematic mastery of recorded 
knowledge; with what economy we can meet the 
demands of fundamental education on the one 
hand and of vocational education on the other 
hand. My contention in the present connection 
is that we have here a type of training, coeval 
in its importance with fundamental education and 
yocational education. In considering a national 
policy of education, this type needs perhaps the 
greatest emphasis, for it is the liberal education, 
interpreted in this way, and made _ universal 
among the people, that makes a nation truly 
great. It is because an education of this sort in- 
evitably leaves its stamp upon every act of a 
man’s life—it is for this reason that I protest 
against identifying liberal education exclusively 
with the training of the consumptive or utilizing 
capacities. I protest, too, against the theory 
that this type of education is merely for “adorn- 
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ment” or for “enjoyment.” It lies at the very 
basis of progress. It furnishes very frequently 
the compelling motive of toil and sacrifice and 
effortful achievement. It is fighting today the 
world’s great battles—it is in the very van of 
the struggle against corruption and evil and ex- 
ploitation and injustice. It is not alone unfair to 
liberal education to give it (in the eyes of the 
young and the untutored) a subordinate position; 
it is a sin against the children of the land, and it 
is a crime against posterity. 

As I have suggested, there is here a large 
need for a much more adequate analysis of func- 
tions and values than has hitherto been attempted. 
We must learn to think clearly frora the details 
of subjects, methods and requirements to the 
ultimate goal that we have in view. The steps 
must be marked out just as carefully as possible, 
and what each step may bring with it must be ac- 
curately determined. But this is far from saying 
that everything that we teach will inevitably ful- 
fill the function that we have in mind. in the 
very nature of liberal education, something— 
perhaps much—that is taught will fail to  in- 
fluence life. For here we must imitate nature— 
we must be prodigal. The organs of the body 
are commonly larger and stronger than the nor- 
mai demands require. Of the forty thousand or 
more sensations which can bring us information 
about our environment, we commonly use but a 
mere fraction. Nature throughout her realm has 
been prodigal, for nature must provide against 
crises ; and we also in education must provide 
against crises. And that, I believe, is the peculiar 
function of liberal education as contrasted with the 
other types. 

A third sub-type of general education I should 
call cultural, and while the distinction between 
the liberal education and the cultural education 
should not be sharply drawn, I should think of 
the latter as essentially the education that pre- 
pares for leisure. Literature and art and music 
and healthful sport all have a function here al- 
though each may also have a function under one 
or another of the heads already discussed. This 
is the type of education that does train the con- 
sumer in the sense in which Dr. Snedden uses 
this term. It is important, and must not be 
neglected; but again, it is a mistake to think 
that all education which cannot be justified upon 
the basis of its specific vocational value must 
either seek justification as a preparation for 
leisure or surrender its claim to a place in our 
schools. 

V. And, now, a final word with regard to the 
bearing of these distinctions upon the problem 
of educational administration. Dr. Snedden 
argued from the distinction between productive 
and consumptive activities to the conclusion that 
vocational education and general education are 
essentially different in aim, content and method, 
and therefore demand separate schools and (some 
would add) separate administration and separate 
taxation. If my own analysis is correct, all 
forms of education are most intimately connected 
and correlated. Nay, more than this, every cur- 
riculum proposed for a boy or a girl should repre- 
sent in a fair proportion each of these distinctive 
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types of traiming, | We Shall grant the necessity 
for intense specialization in vocational subjects; 
we should not grant for a moment the wisdom 
of making any vocational curriculum so intense 
that the liberal or the cultural should be 
neglected. 

The arguments for separate vocational schools 
are commonly arguments from administration 
expediency. Dr. Snedden’s plea is more funda- 
méntal than this, for he urges these basic differ- 
ences between the two types of education to sup- 
port his contention. The aims are different, he 
says, and the methods must consequently differ. 
But, as I have attempted to point out, the aims 
differ only in degree, and not in kind. With a 
more adequate analysis of the remote aims of 
liberal education, we shall have these interpolated 
aims approaching in definiteness the aims of vo- 
cational education. And one reason why I should 
protest against the proposed division lies in the 
fact that the competition of liberal education with 
definite and tangible vocationa] subjects will 
hasten this analysis, and compel the formulation 
of these interpolated aims. This process is al- 
ready going on in some schools—indeed, one of 
the most successful attempts that have thus far 
been made to formulate concrete values for a 
traditional subject has been in connection with 
that bug-bear of the secondary program—Latin. 
If I mistake not, it was this very competition with 
vocational education that worked this desirable 
miracle. 

Nor should we overlook the influence which 
concrete vocational interests may have in making 
meaningful and vital the more general and ab- 
stract principles and processes with which liberal 
education deals. That correlations between 
vocational and liberal subjects may be worked 
out with great profit to both, and without de- 
stroying the integrity of either, I have no doubt. 
I know that it has been effectively accomplished 
in certain cases. 

Against the dangers of social stratification that 
are inherent in separate vocational schools, even 
upon the secondary level, warnings innumerable 
have been voiced; and so far as I know, these pre- 
dictions have never been answered except by the 
question-begging statement that such stratifica- 
tion already exists. Even granting its existence, 
we can see no good reason for extending it or for 
making it still more rigid. A stratified society 
and a permanent proletariat are undoubtedly the 
prime conditions of a certain type of national 
efficiency. But wherever our people have been 
intelligently informed. regarding what this type 
of efficiency costs, they have been fairly unanimous 
in declaring that the price is too high. Asa 
people, we are pretty clearly committed to the 
theory that talent is distributed fairly evenly 
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antong the masses, and that it is ‘the special 
perogative of no single class or group. Asa 
people, we are fairly firm in our faith that this 
latent talent may be trained to high efficiency in 
practically every case. We mean to keep open 
the door of opportunity at every level of the ed- 
ucational ladder. It is a costly process, but so 
are most other things that are precious and worth 
while.—Address before Department of Superin- 
tendence. 





“CHARLES ELIUT NORTON: A REMINISCENCE” 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


In Norton I long saw the last of the great group 
of Cambridge men whom I was privileged to 
know almost in their prime, or a little past it, when 
humanity is in its autumnal richness and ripeness. 
In my mid-Western remoteness I knew these men 
only very dimly before it was my good fortune to 
be among them, as I never could be of them, I 
did not well imagine them there, qualitatively or 
quantitatively, or scarcely afterward in my 
Venetian remoteness. The man whom I was 
destined to see survive them all was, as 
I have owned, not of my surmise even 
when I had come to live in New York, and I was 
to feel his unstinted kindness much before I could 
appreciate his wisdom. He loved that beautiful 
and righteous world in which he dwelt; he truly 
measured it in all its dimensions, and in his-tender 
memories of it he did not exaggerate its im- 
portance. He had known more intimately than 
any of the others the English world of poets and 
scholars, and I am sensible now of delicate cau- 
tions rather than criticisms which from the first 
might well have been for the instruction of my en- 
thusiasm. But this beautiful and righteous world 
was his home, and they who shared it with him 
were his kindred. He was the youngest of the 
group; the years counted ten between him and 
Lowell, and twenty between him and Longfellow; 
after they were gone he grew into contemporan- 
eity with them, and then into a seniority which 
could judge them paternally, as the present can 
always judge the past... . 

I suppose most people would not call him an 
optimist or me a pessimist, but I can testify that 
he liked more of the recent things than I did, and 
though he was ten years older than I, he was, by 
his birthright from that ever-youthful New Eng- 
land of his nativity, a younger man. We talked 
that afternoon in the cool light of the vernal or 
autumnal day, with the fire on his hearth paling 
under it, and I should like to leave him in it there, 
among his pictures and his books, the equal lover 
of all the beautiful arts—The North American 
Review. 
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With us law is nothing, unless close behindit stands a warm public opinion. Let that 


die or grow indifferent, and statutes are wastepaper, lacking all executive force. 


— Wendell Phillips. 
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STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT WITH RURAL LEADERS 


O. H,. BENSON 
Specialist in Club Work, United States Department of Agriculture 


The following six stages of development will 
represent the typical degrees of development or 
evolutionary stages which seem to characterize 
much rural leadership work:— 

An honest desire to contribute real service to 
rural needs. 

Every conscientious soul is interested in serving 
most efficiently his fellow-men where service is 
most needed. With this conscientious desire we 
go in quest of the opportunities to push forward 
a certain line of work in order to contribute our 
share to the world’s work and to rural progress. 
But as we proceed we aré confronted by a multi- 
tude of things to do, conditions to be met, people 
presenting every phase of rural need, and we are 
sometimes surprised and even horror-stricken 
with the magnitude of our job. This leads to the 
second division. 

An attempt to do all things and meet all the 
needs, and answer all the calls at one and the same 
time. 

It takes a big man from every point of view to 
be able to crystallize in his own mind the function 
of his own life and proceed in a straight line to do 
the thing to which he is especially called. The line 
of least resistance is to undertake to do everything 
at once. We dabble here, dabble there, contribute 
everywhere, and the result is that we spread so 
much and do so little that we not only disappoint 
ourselves but everyone else who is capable of 
careful analysis. This character of work has 
especially been true in connection with the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club work in many sections of our 
country. Instead of undertaking to carry out one, 
two, or three specific lines of activity for the boys 
and girls, one man will proceed to organize clubs 
in corn, cotton, potato, garden, canning, poultry, 
sewing, bread-making, grass growing, fruit grow- 
ing, etc., too numerous to mention. It is not 
necessary for me to dwell here for a long time 
upon the results. You know them as well as I 
do. Oftentimes there has been a large enrollment, 
considerable newspaper promotion, etc., but at 
the close of the season there has been little or 
nothing to show for all the earnest endeavor in 
the hundred and one activities undertaken. This 
condition leads to discouragement not only with 
the leader himself but with the people who are 
backing that leader financially and morally. Then 
comes that peculiar attitude of mind that forces 
one to grasp for a straw to save from embarrass- 
ment, namely, “Since I have nothing to show for 
my efforts in the field I must proceed through the 
public press to advertise and promote the idea 
upon paper that should have been promoted dur- 
ing the past season in the lives of the boys and 
girls and upon the acres.” This, you can readily 
see, leads to that other stage of development :— 

Excessive newspaper publicity. The rural 
leader, conscious of his own failure, con- 
scious of the fact that there is very little to 
show for his efforts, conscious also that he has re- 
ceived no favorable comment from his constitu- 


ency and the waiting public, endeavors to supply 
in a superficial way the very thing that should 
come naturally from the people whom he has 
served. The inevitable result is unmistakable and 
brings discouragement, repentance, loss of time 
and energy, and leadership bankruptcy, or, in 
other words, as denominated in the fourth division 
of development :— 

Failure. This is due to the fact that 
all of the principles of successful operation 
in the organization, promotion, follow-up 
work, general supervision, careful study of 
details one thing at atime have been over- 
looked and only the preliminary stages of every 
activity have been touched upon. How fortunately 
for the rural life work a good percentage of the 
leaders who have passed through the stages de- 
nominated above have considerable experience 
along these lines, are willing to sit down calmly 
and quietly and “invoice their stock in trade,” 
study carefully the results, lack of results, environ- 
ment, etc., and look out upon the “fields that are 
already white with the harvest” and ascertain the 
cause of the failure. These people, if they really 
have the ingredients of proper manhood and 
equilibrium, will take up the work in a better way 
and direct the one or few special lines of endeavor 
to make an impression both upon the people 
served and upon the soil. 

A desire to do one or a_ few things well and 
make of it a big and dignified undertaking worthy 
the ambition and efforts of both old and young, 
especially the leader. 

[ emphasize work with boys, namely, the boys’ 
corn club work, expanding it into so large an in- 
terest that it will occupy the thought and attention 
of the boy more or less for the entire twelve 
months of the year. If you will read the instruc- 
tions and suggestions that are offered in con- 
nection with this line of work you will be con- 
vinced that corn club work will furnish the line of 
activity in agricultural endeavor with boys, and 
that it is plenty large enough not only for the club 
member, but for the club leader. In like manner 
we promote for the girls the Garden and Canning 
Club and insist that it is far more important to 
succeed with twenty-five girls in this work, con- 
fining it to the growing of a crop of tomatoes and 
canning the surplus products, than it is to have 
500 girls enrolled in six or a dozen different activi- 
ties. I have special reference here to the results 
which will have an influence with many people, 
not only for the present year, but for all time to 
come. In other localities where the potato seems 
to be the fundamental interest in agricultural activ- 
ity and the soil and climate seem to furnish con- 
siderable promise for a future in this crop we ad- 
vise that the Potato Club work be undertaken. 
This fifth division, if carefully and conscientiously 
followed, will suggest the sixth and last stage, 
namely :— 

Success. A rural leader pleased and enthusiastic 
over his work, a club membership and rural con- 
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stituency growing in interest and efficiency in the 
work. 

After this there need be fio worry on the part 
of the rural leader as to the notoriety, newspaper 
publicity, general appreciation, consideration for 
the work, financial backing, etc. 





WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH KANSAS? 
[Written for the Journal of Education.] 
D. O. MC CRAY 
Topeka 

Topeka, Kansas, January.—The loneliness of 
the prairies, the little isolated homes that stand 
out in the open and far apart, sheltering a settler 
and his family as they strive against weather and 
other conditions to get hold of something tangible 
for the inevitable “rainy day,” have been exploited 
and woven into countless Christmas stories, but 
what of another picture described in simple Eng- 
lish and cold figures by State Superintendent W. 
D. Ross? 

Last year there were nine school districts in 
Kansas which maintained schools with an average 
daily attendance of one pupil. All of these dis- 
tricts were not far out on the western Kansas 
prairies, for one is in Nemaha county, and is only 
sixty-five miles west of St. Joseph, Mo. 
Nemaha’s population is over 19,000, yet within its 
borders is a school district, probably three miles 
square, which sent but one pupil, a little boy, to 
school. His teacher, a young woman, who braved 
the solitude of that schoolhouse -five days each 
week for seven months in the year, probably re- 
ceived a total of $280 for her sacrifice of time— 
more than she could make in any other calling. 

Two other such schools as this were maintained 
in Barber county ; one in Barton, two in Cheyenne, 
one in Finney, one in Kearny, and one in Lane. 
As far as is known, young women taught all these 
schools. And it is presumed that they knew of 
the conditions when they accepted the employ- 
ment. The law says a school must be maintained 
seven months a year in every school district in 
the state. The lonely and isolated life for seven 
months in a schoolhouse far out on the prairies 
with only one pupil surely is not one of choice; 
the salary provided for the teacher must be the 
incentive. 
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But there is still a darker picture for the Kan- 
sas .rural..school. Two hundred of these were 
abandoned in the state last year. Some of these 
districts did not have a single pupil who wanted 
to go to school and some of them had a few, so it 
was found to be cheaper and generally more con- 
venient to send these children to other districts. 
Some districts paid the tuition and also provided 
teams to haul the children to other schools rather 
than hire a teacher and pay the expense of con- 
ducting the schools for three or four pupils. 

Seventy of the 105 counties in Kansas abandoned 
schools last year. Many of these are in the eastern 
and central sections of the state where the popula- 
tion is heaviest. Crawford, Labette, Sedgwick, 
Miami, Nemaha, Linn, Marshall, Pottawatomie, 
Riley, Sumner and Cowley are in the list. It was 
cheaper for the parents to club together and hire 
wagons and other conveyances for sending the 
children to nearby districts. 

There were nearly 3,000 school districts where 
the average daily attendance was less than twelve 
pupils for the entire school year. Regretting that 
so many schools are lying idle and the school 
property going into decay, Superintendent Ross 
says he believes it will, in the end, be a good thing, 
for it will bring to the minds of the people of the 
state the need of a more efficient system for the 
rural schools. The small school, he says, always 
has the poorest teachers, while the larger or con- 
solidated school pays the higher salary and gets 
the best. “The building of a two or three-room 
school, the employment of two or three good 
teachers and the hauling of the children will cost 
less per capita than maintaining three separate 
schools,” he says. “And the efficiency of the 
teachers will be better, and the work of the pupils 
will show a higher average than is possible with 
the one-teacher school.” 

One of these small schools costs practically as 
much to maintain as a school with twenty pupils. 
Mr. Ross points out that there is no way to avoid 
the salary of the teacher and the expense for fuel 
and repairs. The twenty-two schools with an 
average daily attendance of two pupils, and the 
twenty-six with an average of three, are almost as 
expensive as is the school with twenty-five pupils. 





The social advantages in such a com- That is what makes the Kansas school bills 
munity would not attract the average young so high and the efficiency so low, Mr. Ross 
_ woman. says. 
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EARTH AND INFINITY 


There’s part o’ the sun in an apple; 
There’s part o’ the moon in a rose ; 
There’s part of the flaming Pleiades 
In every leaf that grows. 
Out of the vast comes nearness; 
For the God whose love we sing 
Lends a little of his heaven 
To every little thing. 
— Augustus Wight Bomberger, in the Outlook. 
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HAVING EYES THEY SEE NOT—(IIL.) 


CLARA W. 


THE INNER VISION 

It was a quaint, lovable little doll that came to 
me one Christmas, so long ago that it is not com- 
fortable to think about. The tiny skirts so like 
a grown-up’s, the little bonnet and shoes, all were 
complete. Surely it was enough to delight the 
heart of any girl child. I remember how content 
I was to prop her up on a pile of books before me 
and play at being mother. Like all children this 
one was not able to stay where it was “put” and 
gently slid to the floor, lying at full length. Her 
waxen eyes rolled inward and to my confusion did 
not immediately appear again. For days after- 
wards it became a favorite pastime to perform this 
same feat and then to sit and wonder what those 
eyes could see. So keen was my imagination that 
it often seemed that she laughed at me because 
I, too, could not roll my eyes inward, The dreams 
and imaginings of childhood are often vain, and 
this was like the rest. The doll’s head was broken 
after a time, and to my regret proved to be utterly 
empty. 

Is there a lesson in this for us drawing teachers? 
Perhaps there is. Surely we need an inner vision 
as well as the vision of perception. It is so easy 
to say: “Don’t you see?” when perhaps we our- 
selves are able to see truly no more than the 
pupils. This feeling for the inner vision requires 
time, and the modern American, whether he be 
business-man or teacher, feels the compelling force 
of keeping up with the alarm clock and cup of 
coffee. But let that nervous energy pass for the 
time being. We shall still be happily at work in 
the next years to come and if we are not, why 
worry? There will be others in our places who 
will doubtless wind the clock and boil the coffee. 
And at any rate, ii our souls are big enough, per- 
haps in the hereaiter we may “splash at a ten- 
league canvas” when “only the Master shall 
praise us and only the Master shall blame.” 

Supposing that you have a class without a single 
redeeming member, that there is not even a boy 
who wants to sharpen the pencils or pass the 
papers. Such may be the case although it does 
seem impossible. Roll your eyes inward and see 
if there is not a joke stored away somewhere in 
the top of your cranium. If there is, produce it 
for the benefit of the older class. If it happens to 
be children of lesser years, tell them a little 
imaginative story. It will take only a minute and 
in the laugh that may follow they forget that you 
are the drawing teacher and half the battle is won. 
Keep it up until irom period to period they be- 
come glad to see you. 

Frequently the drawing teacher comes in con- 
tact with what is apparently a block of sheer 
stupidity. Over there sits a girl, a nice girl and 
a good housekeeper. Her problem is to be ex- 
ecuted in water color, and as the class is small 
there has been plenty of opportunity for  indi- 
vidual instruction. In the round of the room you 
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come back to this girl.again,. She is working in- 
dustriously, but after a glance of inspection, in- 
stinctively vour hands go up in horror, and if you 
were only a reporter on an “extra” your scarehead 
line would read: “Killed with Prussian blue.” 
Never mind. Keep back your sarcasm and review 
with your mind’s eye your own struggles with the 
violent color, while murmuring to yourself the oft 
repeated phrase of the water color designer: “It 
will all come out in the wash.” You know your- 
self that when you began this sort of study 
you liked a whole “squirt” of color. 

To the person who really loves this work and is 
doing it for pleasure as well as a salary, there are 
many trials and ruts to overlook. The inner eye 
must be ever watchful, ever careful to look back- 
ward over the personal mistakes of times past. 
Our eyes are apt to be blinded by visions of per- 
fect papers, and in our haste to see these created 
the voice may become harsh, the manner abrupt, 
and the pleasure of the theme is lost. The per- 
sonal side of teaching is most apparent in the 
drawing classes. Once let these wise little heads 
get “down” on us and the period becomes a bore 
and a problem in discipline. The scolding ele- 
ment is quite likely to produce confusion and the 
feeling expressed by the little girl who after her 
first dav at school replied to the question “How 
do you like it?” “Oh, it is all nice, but the teacher 
wants her own way all the time.” After all, why 
cannot our way be their way as well? I think it 
can, but it all depends upon the disposition of the 
teacher. 

Watch your classes, and though it is somewhat 
of a reconstruction process adapt your disposi- 
tion to that of the class with which you are work- 
ing. Keep that inner eye of yours so closely at 
watch over your own remarks and little manner- 
isms that you can produce the right one for use at 
the right time. Of course there is the naturally 
obstreperous class, but we will consider the aver- 
age class of twenty-five or thirty children. They 
are not perfect, of course not, what sort of work 
would they produce if they were? It would be 
rather monotonous, would it not? 

In my own work thus far I have tried to pro- 
duce in each period the atmosphere and _ spirit 
that is adapted to the class itself and the pupils 
have never failed me vet. There is a _ certain 
amount of fascination in watching the work go om 
under different conditions, and each week the re- 
sults are more and more satisfactory. If you 
really give them the spirit that is to be the key- 
note ot the period they are never lax in its ac- 
ceptance. 

The attitude of a certain grammar school once 
puzzled me bevond measure. There were many 
boys in the room, and usually they are the quick- 
est to take up the work of the drawing period. 
Here restlessness predominated, bad manners 
were a sore trial, and a large amount of disrespect 
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prevailed throughout. Something would either be 
obliged to happen to them or myself. For three or 
four weeks, perhaps a term in all, that class was 
under close inspection. My time for preparation 
was spent in actually thinking of things to say. 


’ Truly I worked inside and outside of the room. 


The reason for the state of affairs was explained 
to me before very long, and then my footing be- 
came secure. The class was all right in itself. One 
day, unfortunately or perhaps fortunately, I en- 
tered the room just in time to hear the regular 
teacher reprimand a boy for a careless act. Her 
voice rings in my ears yet. The scraping of a 
screw over a slate blackboard would be equally as 
harmonious. How did I feel? Just like that boy 
probably. After that my ears and eyes were at 
work on myself, the room, class and anything that 
could produce a change. For one thing we had 
fresh air at my appearance. Hitherto the windows 
were shut. No more orders'were given, but re- 
quests were made. Did you ever notice how many 
times to the question, “Don’t you want to?” you 
get the answer, “Yes.” These boys may have 
been dirty, may have been rough, may have been 
bad mannered, but how could they be different 
with no help? Their homes were perhaps only a 
repetition of the schoolroom. Remember that 
“You can’t learn no dog nuthin’ unless you know 
mor’n the dog.” 

In this way two terms passed, terms of inspec- 
tion on the part of pupils as well as teacher. It 
took considerable time, but. they were finally won 
over with one or two lessons of a rollicking good 
natured sort and now I would trust that same 
class with a truly fine piece of work or at the 
President’s reception. They had never known 
what real likable qualities they possessed, or that 
they could have fun at school and not be offen- 
sive. 

Truly a drawing period ought to be a period of 
reconstructing temperament. So many times we 
hear the remark, “I’m in a rut.” Well, get out of 
it, you have no earthly reason for being in a rut. 
There is no rut for a drawing teacher. With 
eyes and mind alert to grasp every interesting de- 
tail of class or lesson, there is no time or inclina- 
tion for ruts. Any group of American, Jew or 
Hindoo boys and girls is brimful of ideas and 
suggestions. The teacher can go to school her- 
self every day if she will, and what a splendid 
faculty of instruction she will find. In looking 
over the notebook of one of Boston’s best de- 
signers, a friend exclaimed: “But how do you get 
time to do so much, and here are so many ori- 
ginal ideas.” “Oh, those are not mine, my pupils 
did those, I like to keep them to help me think.” 
Unconsciously a teacher can absorb more from a 
class than she apparently gives out to them. You 
know that. 

“ Many windows face about— 

Some folks look in, 

Some folks look out. 
Your point of view o'er this great land 
Depends entirely on where you stand.” 
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D. B. MclI., Washington: Your paper is the 
“real stuff.” 


A. L. S., Pennsylvania: Your Journal contains 
a great many helpful suggestions. 
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PERCENTAGE PARADOXES AND PECULIARI- 


JOSEPH V. COLLINS 
State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Percentage is at once one of the easiest and one 
of the most difficult topics in arithmetic. Curi- 
ously enough the really easy part is the most com- 
plicated and difficult, and the difficult part is sim- 
plest and easiest. The subject is both vague and 
clear, clear where you would expect it to be vague, 
and vague where you would expect it to be clear. 
A boy in country school can understand it easily, 
and a Harvard professor can go wrong in its sym- 
bols, as one did in a book dealing with an arith- 
metical subject. 

One difficulty in learning percentage in the past 
has come from the fact that the word per cent. was 
explained as meaning “by the hundred,” which 
phrase has little or no significance. Another has 
come from the multiplicity of ways used in ex- 
pressing the same fractional part, and a third has 
come from abridgments in the language em- 
ployed. 

To understand percentage the pupil needs to 
know merely :— 

(1) That per cent. or % preceded by a numeral 
adjective means hundredths. 

(2) How to reduce decimal fractions to com- 
mon, and common to decimal, complex fractions 
to simple, and simple fractions to their lowest 
terms. 

(3) How to solve such simple problems as: 
(a) What is 60 per cent. or 3-5 of 15? (b) What 
part, or number of hundredths, of 15 is 9? (c) Nine 
is 60 per cent. or 3-5 of what number? The last 
problem may also take the somewhat disguised 
forms: What number increased by 60 per cent. or 
3-5 of itself gives 24? Or, what number decreased 
by 60 per cent. or 3-5 of itself gives 6? 

In practice, however, one or other of a hundred 
different preliminary reductions are likely to be 
needed in any one of what seem to the pupil five 
different types of problems, to say nothing of the 
complications arising from the study of the appli- 
cations of percentage, such as profit and loss, in- 
surance, etc. Thus, 37 1-2 per cent. = 371-2% 
= 37.5% = 37.5 hundredths — .371-2 = .375 

37 1-2 375 





=3-8, etc., and since any prob- 
100 1,000 

lem may require the preliminary or final reduction 
from any of the above forms to any other, we may 
have (taking the ten forms just given), 10x9 
different reductions possible, and the pupil is ex- 
pected to select the reduction best adapted to the 
problem and make it as occasion demands. 

Thus the given problem may refer to 37 1-2 per 
cent. and the pupil be expected to change this to 
3-8 if he is to get 37 1-2 per cent. of some number ; 
or, to 37.5 per cent. if he is to add 37 1-2 per cent. 
to 24.6 per cent.; or, to 37 1-2 per cent. if he is to 
take 37 1-2 per cent. from 55 5-8 per cent.; or, to 
37 1-2 





if he is to get the ratio idea of what 37 1-2 
100 
per cent. means ; and so on. 
It must be very clear from the preceding how 
important it is that the child be absolutely clear 
as to the meaning of the word per cent. Unfortu- 
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nately) the’ word! is" uSed-inore Gr less ‘indiscrimi- 
nately in three different senses: (1) As meaning 
hundredths when following a numeral adjective, 
as already explained; (2) as meaning rate, or 
ratio of percentage to base; (3) as, meaning the 
numerator of the rate, or “the number by 100.” 

Thus, in “six per cent.” the word per cent. 
means hundredths; in “what is the per cent., or 
what is the rate, or what is the rate per cent. when 
$125 yields $7.50?” the word means the ratio of 
$7.50 to $125 expressed in hundredths; in “what 
is the per cent. commission when $4 is paid for 
buying $200 worth of goods?”, the answer might 
be 2, or “$2 by every $100” worth of goods. 

The word per cent. is modern, or low,, Latin, 
never being found in the senses here employed in 
classical works. There is, of course, no objection 
to inventing this phrase to convey the meaning 
desired. Apparently it was. interpreted literally 
by the non-mathematical, but very influential lexi- 
cographer, Dr. Johnson, and his definition has 
been copied by authors and dictionary makers 
more or less systematically ever since his time. 
Recently a few American textbooks on arithmetic 
have replaced this old definition by that given in 
(1) above. It would be more accurate to say per 
cent. or % following a numeral adjective means 
hundredths, but the word per cent. alone or pre- 
ceded by the word “the” is usually equivalent to 
the word rate, or ratio of percentage to base. 

Another cause of perplexity to. the pupil is the 
abridgment in the language of percentage. Thus, 
when we say “24 is 60 per cent. more (or less) 
than what number?” we mean that 24 is 60 per 
cent. of a number more than that number. When 
we say “A horse costing $200 is sold for $300; 
what is the per cent. of gain?” we mean what 
per cent. of the cost is the gain? In commercial 
discount when we say the discount rates are 
25%, 10%, and 5%, we imply an understanding af 
how business is done. 

The phrase “rate per cent.” suggests that a pro- 
portion and not an analysis idea was in the mind 
of the person who invented it. Now, if children 
are ignorant of, or not very clear in their minds, 
concerning proportion, there is likely to be con- 
fusion in regard to the meaning of the language 
used. Our grandfathers solved percentage prob- 
lems by “the rule of three,” or proportion; our 
fathers and ourselves have been solving them by 
analysis. Sometimes One, sometimes the other is 
the superior method, depending on the particular 
problem. 

Since a check or test of some sort is needed in 
all numerical ¢alculations by skilled calculators, 
and a fortiori by children in school, why not teach 
the children both proportion and analysis methods 
and use one as a check on the other, so as to make 
surer of getting the answer right in any problem? 

So much for the complexities in percentage. 
Now for the simplicity in it, viz., that either one of 
two simple rules, much used by business men in 
actual. affairs (because there is less liability of 
error when they are used), solves any problem in 
percentage. 

We have noted that it is often better to change 
per cents, to common fractions before proceeding 
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with solutions. This truth is recognized, in the 
following rule:— 

General analysis rule for percentage: Always 
divide a given number in the problem by the num- 
ber of per cent., or thirds, fifths, etc., of the base 
corresponding to it.. From the quotient it is easy 
to get the desired answer. 

Exception: When the percentage bears.a sim- 
ple ratio to the base, as 1-2, 1-3, 3-8,..ete., it is 
easier to first get this ratio in its lowest terms and 
then change the resulting fraction to its equiva- 
lent per cent. 

General proportion rule for percentage: Write 
the number corresponding to. the answer. (100, if 
the answer 1S the rate) multiplied by the ratio ‘of 
the _ other two given numbers reduced to its 
lowest terms ; this ratio is a proper fraction if the 
answer is evidently to be less than. the given; num- 
ber, and an improper fraction if it is to be. greater. 

Example: 900 is 60% of what. number? 

Analysis solution: 60% = 3-5, 

If three-fifths of a number = 900, then, one- 
fifth of the number = one-third of 900, or 300; 
and five-fifths of the number = five times 300, or 
1500. Ans. 

Notice this is an analysis problem because we 
get one-fifth of the number first. Analysis always 
goes to a unit, either integral or fractional,—in 
this case a fractional unit, 1-5. For this reason 
analysis is often called unitary analysis,, Notice 
also that by the rule we divide a given number in 
the problem, 900, by the number of -fifths, 3, of 
the base corresponding to it. 


100 5 
900 x —-—, or 900 x — 
60 3 


Proportion solution: 
= 1500 


Notice here that 900 corresponds to the ‘answer, 
and that the answer is evidently going to be 
greater than 900,'in the ratio of 5. to 3. 

Of course, both of these rules demand that the 
pupil know the secret of solving problems in per- 
centage, viz., that he be able to recognize the base 
and be able to tell how many per cent. of the base 
the given number in the problem (or one of two 
given numbers in the problem) is. 

The lessons in the foregoing for the teacher 
are: (1) That a great deal of drill is needed in the 
reductions from one form of per centito another. 
This work can proceed very rapidly, and exercises 
can be made very easily by giving one form and 
asking that’ it be put in all of the others, as 37 1-2 
per cent. above. 

(2) After the different cases, as given in most 
arithmetics, are studied, they should be brought 
together under one rule. 

(3) That the proportion and analysis methods 
should be used simultaneously .on. all. problems 
solved, the one solution being used'as a check on 
Evi- 


dently, educationally, it is better to solve six prob- 


the other and for purposes” of comparison. 


lems each two ways, making twelve solutions in all 
with a check on each solution, than it would be to 


olve twelve problems and have a check on none. 
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USE YOUR ENTRANCE HALL AS AN ART 
GALLERY 
E. A. W. 
What you can do in your town probably more 
easily than in a city like ‘New York, which Dr. 
Lyman Abbott has characterized as distracted by 
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hung them, in the halls. The next thing, was to 
get lights and connect them with the electric sup- 
ply. Any town can do the same. Electric bulbs 


in tin troughs, hung in front of pictures, illuminate 
them splendidly, Frink lights, as these are called, 
can be procured at small expense. 


Many school 





YOU CAN MAKE ALMOST ANY ENTRANCE HALL INTO AN ART GALLERY. 


THIS I8' A CORRIDOR IN THE WASHINGTON 


IRVING SCHOOL, NEW YORK. 


its own bigness, is illustrated by recent de- 
velopments in the Washington Irving high 
school. 


President Churchill of the New York Board of 
Education invited the city hall officials to co- 
operate with the board .in maintaining a free art 
gallery in the Washington . Irving. school, not 
alone for the students, but for everybody, An art 
committee was formed consisting of Mayor 
Mitchel, George McAneney, president of the 
board of aldermen; Marcus M. Marks, president 
of the Borough of Manhattan; Thomas W. 
Churchill, president of the Board of Education; 
Arthur S. Somers, chairman of the high school 
committee; Frank D. Welsey, chairman of the 
building committee ; William McAndrew, principal 
of the Washington Irving school ; all its teachers; 
a dozen painters, sculptors. and owners: of works 
of art. As usual in committees of, this kind, the 
big men help by the weight of their names; the 
work is done by those who can spare the time and 
are on the spot; that is, by the teachers in the 
school. 

The first thing they did was to demonstrate 
that an entrance hallway is the best kind of art 
gallery there is. People are coming and going 
through it all the time. Art objects should not 
be cloistered. They belong on the highways. The 
Washington Irving people borrowed pictures and 


corridors. are already brilliantly lighted and need 
no especial attention. 

The next thing is to catalog a collection. Print 
something interesting about the artist, or about 
the title, or about the picture itself. This makes 
good reading. The catalog is the real: touch ‘that 
changes a hall with pictures into an art gallery. 

Next, advertise that you have a gallery and in- 
vite the public in. Get some parents to bring 
some cakes and to pour tea, or, set your cooking 
classes to preparing refreshments for an after- 
noon in the gallery. Sprinkle some chairs about 
and put in a little table or two with a white cloth 
and issue invitations to an “Art Reception in the 
Gallery.” The first thing you know you will dis- 
cover that your town has people who can talk,en- 
tertainingly upon picturés and works of art. 
There aré a great many women who want to hear 
such discussions and demonstrations, Put enough 
seats in the gallery for their accommodation and 
give them a good, interesting lecture on the en- 
joyment of pictures. 

Go around and borrow material. The poorest 
town of three or four thousand inhabitants can 
give two or three loan exhibitions a year ‘of 
framed pictures of large size brought by the chil- 
dren from home. Sucha collection develops, a 
remarkable lot of the most interesting scenes if 


[Continued on page 354.) 
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A SURVEY OF THE VERMONT SURVEY. 

The Carnegie Foundation is trying to do se 
much good, so many of Mr. Carnegie’s millions 
are intended ,by him, undoubtedly, to be of such 
real service to the cause of education, and so many 
good men presumably have some say about the 
good work he intends to have done with his mil- 
lions that it seems ungracious even peletly to sug- 
gest that mistakes are possible. 

But it is conceivable that even good men may 
be led, wittingly or unwittingly, into the mis- 
direction of effort to such an extent that one may 
study the work of the Foundation without being a 
knocker. 

Those who survey mercilessly cannot complain 
if they are surveyed mercifully. We hope to sur- 
vey the Vermont survey in the best of spirit with 
so much of restraint as to avoid any combative ap- 
pearance. 

When the announcement of the appointment of 
the surveyors was made we took occasion to com- 
mend the selection of men, to those who asked 
about them, with unrestricted praise, but we did 
say to some people on the first of May, 1913, that 
we would make a Yankee guess as to what the re- 
port’ would be. It was said to different persons, all 
of whom regarded the guess as wholly absurd, in- 
as-much as nothing had ever been thought of by 
the surveyors. There were reasons why the guess 
could be safely made, and the report has quite 
amazed some persons, who now say: “How could 
you have known?” That was easy, as we well 
knew in May, 1913. 

But to a survey of the Vermont survey. We 
touch upon a few high lines and leave unnoticed 
minor misfortunes in the report. 
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First—Blighting the fair name of Vermont! The 
report pretends to have discovered that Vermont 
is little short of a degenerate state. The survey- 
ors failed to survey the facts which prove beyond 
the slightest question that Vermont leads all 
America in the proportion of native sons who have 
made a great success in invention, in industrial 
and commercial leadership, in law, in medicine, in 
education, in literature, in the army, in the navy, 
and in statesmanship. 

The Vermont survey reminds one of a survey of 


’' New York city without seeing Wall street, 


Broadway, Fifth avenue, Madison avenue, the 
Riverside Drive, Morningside Heights, or Colum- 
bia University. 


_ Vermont has met every national crisis with a. 


leader from Ethan Allen to George Dewey, from 
Justin Morrill to Carroll Page, from Thaddeus 
Stevens to Senator Edwards, from Fairbanks to 
Vail, from Proctor to Harvey. There has never 
been an hour when America has needed leaders 
that the Green Mountain boys have not furnished 
more than their share, and they have never been 
more gloriously in evidence than in the twentieth 
century, and yet the Vermont survey surveyed 
the sewers instead of the water-works. 

Apologize for this if you choose on the ground 
that these men were young and inexperienced and 
were not expected to know big men who had got- 
ten into large games and then explain how they 
could have surveyed Vermont rurally and never 
have discovered Bennington county nor Windsor 
county, two counties whose rural schools are the 
wonder of all America. 

Bennington county has rural schools unexcelled 
in any state under the stars and stripes, and Wind- 
sor county has rural school ideals that challenge 
the admiration of leaders the world over. 

How any human being could survey Vermont 
and not stumble, even by accident, upon any of the 
scores of gloriously successful rural schools passes 
all comprehension. The laws of chance, leave 
alone science and training, should have revealed 
some of these schools about which the rest of the 
world knows. 

Apologize for them, if you please, on the 
ground that they played in hard luck, but that 
does not excuse them for being color blind in 
what they see when they see it. There was a time 
when some other experts got cn the wrong siding 
because they were color blind on statistics, but we 
know that these men whose color blindness has 
been exposed are now energetically theorizing 
and philosophizing, and that the stupendous blun- 
ders, often exposed, are now only made by humble 
folks ; but here in this famous—we hope that is the 
form of the word—report, in mild form for- 
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tunately, is the same statistical stupidity that has 
made other people ridiculous. 

As though it were not enough to discover pole- 
cats instead of blooded sheep that lead the world, 
they see every polecat double, triple or quadruple. 
For this no one can with self-respect apologize. 

But are not these innumerable blunders minor 
things? Isn’t it possible that these men failed to 
know the truth because they had visions for Ver- 
mont’s future that justify much falsification? 

If so, we will be the first to excuse men for 
spreading false impressions of various kinds in the 
survey, if the end justifies the means. But we in- 
cline to think that the vision of the survey is 
merely a wild nightmare. 

The entire survey centres on its recommenda- 
tion for rural schools. For them they would sacri- 
fice everything. In this we agree with them, If 
the rural schools can serve the children very much 
better than they now do, and if in order to do it, it 
is necessary to sell the State Capitol to the United 
States Steel company for headquarters, we will 
join in a pageant to glorify the .sale, but the 
recommendations for the rural schools. are the 
worst conceptions of education’ ever seen from 
Timbuctoo to Guam, , . 

Educational leadership everywhere in Columbia 
and Chicago, Stanford and Cornell, Champaign 
and Orono, is bending every effort to vitalize rural 
education and here comes'a survey recommend- 
ing that it be minified. 

The struggle of educational leadership is to 
make education better fit the unfit, and here the 
hands of the clock are turned backward in a gigan- 
tic effort to sacrifice the unfit for the glory of the 
fit, to sacrifice the slow and unbookish boys and 
girls of the Green Mountains for the glorification 
of the bookish, the bright, the “standardized” 
brains. s 

Where would Molly Stark and her famous hus- 
band have been if the survey had come in their 
day, or George Dewey, or Thaddeus Stevens, or 
any of the Vermont galaxy whose love for “stand- 
ardized” knowledge was less than their worship 
of achievement? 

It will be interesting to see if Vermonters justify 
the survey’s estimate of them by failing to see any 
of the numerous jokers in the survey. 

Are the Vermonters as big fools as the survey 
seems to think they are? 





JUNIOR REPUBLIC 
The National Board of Junior Republics that 
has been in close touch with the affairs of the 
George Junior Republic passed the following 
resolutions unanimously on March 11:— 
“The report and opinion exonerate George fully 
in relation to the one serious charge, and while 
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criticising the parental attitude of George toward 
the citizens of the republic, find ‘no intent or pur- 
pose or desire to injure or abuse’ in relation to the 
other matters under consideration. 

“The board of directors, fully cognizant of the 
animus underlying the accusations brought, and 
having full knowledge of all the facts in all mat- 
ters involved in relation to Mr. George, does 
hereby express its continued and complete confi- 
dence in Mr. George, and it is our desire and our 
request that he continue as national director and 
carry on the junior republic work founded by 
him.” 

An expression of,,“‘unqualified belief in the 
moral integrity of Mr. George” is contained in ‘a 
resolution adopted by the board of trustees 
of the Freevillé Republic, which also met 
here. 

At the New York headquarters of the national 
association it was said that the action of the 
board of directors would close the incident. 





WORLD POLITICS 


The Massachusetts College at Amherst leads 
all American colleges and universities in establish- 
ing an annual lectureship on “World Politics,” and 
R. L. Bridgman of Boston gave the first 
course this winter. Its success was beyond all 
expectation. The wonder now is that any college 
or university has not had such a course for Several 
years. Nothing better meets the need of the hour. 
It is not only the one course of lectures that pre- 
sents civic, commercial, and industrial history in 
the making, but it is the most vital theme of the 
times. Mr. Bridgman ig “the one man just now 
equipped for. this lectureship, but others will train 
themselves for looking forward rather than back- 
ward, scientifically, when colleges and universities 
fully appreciate the need of social biology rather 
than social crystallization. All honor to the 
Massachusetts college for demonstrating the 
eagerness of students for this leadership of 
thought and for finding in R. L. Bridgman 
the man who can instruct, interest, and inspire 
college students with a noble forward look. 


+ o-oo e 
SLEPT ON A DOOR 


Today she is an eminent state superintendent of 
schools. She was talking to teachers of rural 
schools in an inspiring way when one of the women 
interrupted her with the remark : “It is all very well 
for you to talk, but you ought to get out and live 
in a rural district once.” 

The state superintendent paused, looked the 
woman in the eye for a time, then said: “Child, you 
don’t know what you are talking about. I taught 
my first school im Western Kansas, was lost in a 
blizzard, was barely saved alive, and boarded where 
my bed in midwinter was an old door laid across 
two boxes with one blanket under me and over me 
at the same time. You cannot tell me anything 
about the discomforts of frontier life.” There was 
not a dry eye in the house, and no lack of sympathy 
for the state superintendent therafter. 
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A WRITTEN APOLOGY 


Not every teacher who receives written excuses 
has the privilege which came recently to Miss 
Florence M. Hale of the Aroostook State Normal 
School. One of her boys, having been instructed 
that he must present a written excuse for an 
absence from school, came on the following morn- 
ing with the accompanying verses written by his 
father. Dr. W. F. McNamara, the author of the 
verses, not only rurnished an excuse novel in form, 
but a bit of philosophy which may perhaps not be 
amiss among school rules and regulations. 


“If you can catch the lilt of the pleasant autumn days 
When the crimson leaf vies with the mellow gold, 
If:you.can paint the glory of the woodland’s winding 
| Ways, 
Then half my meek apology is told. 


“If you can hear the echo, from across the placid lake, 
Of the clear soprano of your happy boy, 
When his heart’s so full of gladness that it seems as if 
*twould break 
lf he didn’t throw the woods his lyric joy; 


“If you can only picture,many. a mossy little nook 
With the forest leaves a-driftiog ail around, 
Just like the things you ead of,in\gome dreamy little 
book, 
And all. the air just listening for a sound; 


“lf you can hear the patter of the rainfall on the roof, 
The nimble fingers, drumming soit and low 
The harmonies that mingle in life’s subtle warp and 
wool, 
And bring us back the days of long ago— 


“But what’s the use of hedging? 
: stand 
The lure that made us old chums break the rule 
And soak our souls in gladness poured from nature’s 
lavish hand, 
And that’s why we played ‘hooky’ from your school,” 
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TOO MUCH TIME ON ARITHMETIC 


There is not too much efficiency secured in 
arithmetic, but too much time is devoted to it) in 
nearly all schools. 

Chicago and St. Louis are the most reasonable, 
allowing but thirty minutes a day in sixth and 
seventh grades... New York city and Milwaukee 
come next among the large cities, with forty min- 
utes a day. Boston follows, with forty-five min- 
utes. Philadelphia is practically the same as Bos- 
ton; San Francisco fifty "minutes, Detroit slightly 
more. In the seventh,grade Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and Pittsburgh give a full hour a day to arithmetic 
in the seventh grade. 

It would be difficult to demonstrate that arith- 
metic, for vocational or cultural purposes, is en- 
titled to more than thirty minutes a day. 

Non-essentials are sure to be fooled with when 
more than thirty minutes a day are used in arith- 
metic, 
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SCHOOL QUESTION BOX 


Why not have a school question box? Encour- 
age boys and girls to ask questions in writing, to 
sign their names to the questions. The teacher 
should take them from the box each day. , If one 
is irrelevant, unimportant, simply return it to the 
writer. 
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The others should be divided 
classes :— 

First, those that seek information which prob- 
ably some other child can answer, and which the 
school should be given an opportunity to answer. 

Second, those which can be answered by con- 
sulting some book or other authority, in which 
case the place to look may be stated. 

Third, those that call for the teacher’s opinion or 
judgment. 

Fourth, those that are worthy the discussion by 
the entire class. 

Whatever can be done to encourage the pupils 
to share with the teacher the responsibility for in- 
terest is worth considering. 
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TRUE, HONESTLY TRUE 


A member of a city board of education, said to a 
principal in Ohio: “The building is the important 
thing about a school.” 

The principal replied: “Oh, ‘the 
Horace Mann and Mark Hopkins!” 

“Who were they?” the board member asked. 

A field.of operations for Dr.S. D. Fess, presi- 
dent of Horace Mann’s College. 

But it would be interesting to know how many 
School board members ever heard of Horace 
Mann, who’ glorified’ Ohio, or Mark Hopkins, 
whom President Garfield glorified. 
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THE LATEST 


At Gas city, Kansas, according to newspaper 
report, which appeats to be reliable, a grade 
teacher had some unpleasantness in the matter of 
discipline, and the county attorney—what his au- 
thority was does not appear—took a vote of the 
class as to whether or not they would like to have 
the teacher continue her services, and the children 
voted “no,” and so she resigned. If this is not the 


end of the limit we hope we will never know what 
the end is. 
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Thomas A, Edison is reported as saying with 
emphasis that there is no American system of 
education. He holds the schools largely responsi- 
ble for the fact that “it takes from five to’ seven 
years for every invention to make its way through 
the crust of prejudice.” 


The. schoolmaster President’s reading of his 
own messages to Congress is not only accepted as 
all right, but it is almost universally accepted as in 
good taste and highly effective. 


President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard is mixing in religion, education, labor 
troubles, and various other things as vigorously 
as though he were fifty years younger. 


Whoever is ashamed ‘of his iprofession deserves 
to have the profession ashamed of him. 


American Institute of Inspection, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
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THE TOLLS QUESTION. 

It is expected that the President’s proposition 
for the repeal of the tolls exemption provision of 
the Panama Canal Act will ultimately pass both 
houses of Congress; but it is clear that it will not 
do so without strong opposition. A resolution has 
been introduced in the Senate requesting the 
President to inform the Senate what were the 
“other matters of even greater delicacy and nearer 
consequence” to which he referred in urging the 
repeal; and Representative Kahns of Calitornia, 
in the course of the House debate, dec! red that 
the United States, in consequence of the foreign 
policy of the Administration; had become in one 
year a pariah among nations,—isolated, deserted, 
and alone, and warned Congress that, if the tolls 
exemption clause were repealed, the next thing 
would be a demand that the canal’should not be 
fortified. 


THE WORLD IN ARMS. 

Lovers of peace have reason to be depressed by 
the naval program presented by Winston Spencer 
Churchill, first lord of the British admiralty, in his 
speech in Parliament, and the reasons which he 
gave for the largest estimates ever made,— 
amounting to $257,750,000..He told Parlhament 
that the causes which might lead to a general war 
had not been removed, but that the world is arming 
as it never armed before. He made no secret of 
the fact that Germany was the Power chiefly in 
view in the British naval preparations, and prom- 
ised that every delay in the German program 
should be matched by Great Britain. It is because 
the development of the German fleet has been 
less rapid than was anticipated that Great Britain 
has postponed the completion of her Gibraltar 
squadron, It is the intention of Great Britain to 
complete eight battle squadrons by the time that 
Germany has established five. 

A TRAGEDY IN FRENCH POLITICS. 


The killing of Gaston Calmette, editor of the 
Figaro, by Mme. Calliaux, wife of the French 
Minister of Finance, has raised the political tem- 
perature in France to fever heat. For the first 
time for years, the cry “Down with the republic. 
Long live the King,” has been heard in Paris, and 
a large force of police has been needed to disperse 
Royalist demonstrations. Calmette had printed 
serious charges against M. Calliaux, alleging 
financial irregularities, the procuring of campaign 
funds for the radicals by improper methods, the 
“tapping” of several banks to the amount of 
$80,000, etc., and finally printing the fac-simile of 
a letter written by Calliaux while Minister of 
Finance, in which he said that he had been suc- 
cessful in crushing the income tax, although seem- 
ingly he was defending the tax. . It was this letter 
which led to the crime. Mme. Calliaux called 
upon Calmette at his office, was received by him 
courteously, and immediately drew a revolver and 
shot him dead. M. Calliaux’s resignation and a re- 
organization of the Cabinet followed at once. 


STX “BROTHERS” NOW 
To the list of anti-trust bills included in the Ad- 
ministration program, and generally known as the 
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“five brothers,” there has been added a sixth. The 
new measure is intended to restrain holding com- 
panies, and it has emerged from. the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. It proposes to, make it unlawful 
for one corporation engaged in domestic. or _for- 
eign commerce to acquire the whole or part of the 
stock of another company engaged, in domestic,or 
foreign commerce, where the effect of such acqui- 
sition is to eliminate or lessen the competition, be- 
tween the two corporations. It is clear that it is 
one thing to enact such a law and quite another to 
interpret and enforce it. The number of “broth- 
ers” is likely to be reduced to the original figure 
by the abandonment of the plan of. defining the 
existing Anti-Trust Act. It. is -possible, indeed, 
that in the interest. of clearness and efficiency, the 


whole bunch may be amalgamated into a single 
Statute. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


The problem of the unemployed, always serious 
in large cities, has been more than ordinarily so 
the past winter by reason of the severity of the 
weather and the depression of industry. But it has 
been exaggerated and made political capital of by 
the I. W. W. and kindred organizations. The sen- 
sational attempt to lead an army of the unem- 
ployed across the continent from Sacramento to 
Washington is a case in point, recalling Coxey’s 
army of some years ago. The demonstrations of 
the I. W. W. in and about the churches of New 
York city, where the hungry were being fed, are 
another ‘instarice. It has been estimated that there 
were 300,000 unemployed in New York city. On 
the other hand, if is said that New York farmers 
have never found it so hard to obtain farm hands, 
and that there is ro6m for at least 200,000, if they 
could be found. The state authorities are arrang- 
ing to transport some-ef-the city unemployed to 
the waiting farms, but the plan. is .not received 
with much enthusiasm, and the I. W. W. leaders 
declare that no man ought to work for less than 
thirty cents an hour, and the farmers will not pay 
that. 


THE, IMMIGRATION BILL. 


The Burnett bill for the restriction of immigra- 
tion has been favorably reported. The provision 
for American health inspectors on immigfant ves- 
sels leaving foreign ports, to which, the Italian 
government objected rather strenuously, has been 
changed to provide that immigrant vessels carry- 
ing persons suspected, of being deportable on 
account of disease. may be detained after reaching 
port and the suspected persons confined on board 
until their cases are. determined. It is probable 
that this provision will. work out so as to cause 
the ship owners more trouble than the clause to 
which the’ Italian. government objected; but no 
one can insist that we are under obligation to ‘ac- 
cept whatever physical or moral derelicts may be 
dumped upon our shores. As to the President's 
objection to the literacy test, the Senate com- 
mittee Seems not to have taken it seriously. At all 
events, it left it in. 


{Continued on page 3862.) 
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USE YOUR ENTRANCE HALL AS AN ART 
GALLERY 


(Continued from page 349.] 





the right sort of teacher gets behind the scheme. 
In the larger towns a loan collection can be 
changed every month. The school will profit by 
it; the parents will come to see it, the lenders will 
disclose real enthusiasm. 

The Washington Irving gallery is in an en- 
trance corridor. The sixth exhibition is now 
displayed, Last month thirty-four thousand 
visitors saw the pictures. Teachers and children 
volunteer to act as curators on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Good natured citizens furnish music. 
William T. Evans, a picture lover, undertook to 
negotiate the first loan. John W. Alexander in- 
duced owners to lend the second. Others re- 
sponded generously. Mrs. H. E. Ogden Camp- 
bell is sponsor for the present exhibition and has, 
by newspaper advertisement and personal invita- 
tion, gotten together a collection of 267 works, all 
by women. It includes paintings, pastels, water 
colors, sculpture and pottery. Enough promises 
are in sight to keep the hall filled with monthly 
loans until July. Because they have the mayor 
and a number of well-known citizens approving, 
as any school in any city can easily do, the Wash- 
ington Irving teachers now call their entrance 
hall “The Municipal Art Gallery of the City of 
New York,” The same thing is easily possible in 
Augusta, Georgia, or in Boise, Idaho. The pleas- 
ure of owning pictures is a hundred fold enhanced 
by having them looked at and enjoyed. Once you 
get people understanding this you liberate in a 
community another civilizing force. 

The school teacher is the natural agent. indi- 
cated for a service of this kind; the schoolhouse 
is the natural focus of a cultural and social influ- 
ence in the town. Use it. 


2 > 


OUT-OF-STEP CHILDREN 

It is one of the glories of the present-day spirit 
and wisdom of the public schools that so many 
things are done for the out-of-step children. The 
summer vacation school is of inestimable benefit 
to this class of children, not alone that it affords 
them extra opportunity but because it is less 
artificial. Night schools are more and more 
valuable because more adaptable and _ vital. 
Open-air schools are also bringing to these chil- 
dren the opportunity they need in a way in which 
they need it. Schools for children of defective 
speech are inestimable benefit to a class of chil- 
dren whose handicap we have not appreciated. 
The classes for the mentally defective are now 
almost universal and must be absolutely so. 


as 
ory > 








Shakespeare’s women were all men. In his day, 
and for a long time thereafter, no woman went 
upon the stage. Women had neither rights nor 
privileges then. 


The Washington State Agricultural College has 
a good motto: “Founded to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial classes.” 
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; THE PALL OF NAPOLEON 
A JANE A. STEWART 


SCHOOL PLAY. 

[Characters may be represented in costume, or simply 
by insignia or banner giving the name or title. Pic- 
tures of Napoleon at various ages and stages. French 
flags, designs of fleur de lis, the French motto “Liberty. 
Equality, Fraternity” furnish good decorative material. ] 

France (a girl seated upon a raised seat)—A hundred 
years have passed since the great Napoleon Bonaparte 
descended from the throne of France. On April 14, 
1914, this renowned Frenchman signed an act of abdica- 
tion which practically brought to an end his remarkable 
career. 

[Enter Fame represented by a boy.] 


Fame—I greet you, France, at this centennial. I have 
come as you requested to tell what gave Napoleon 
Bonaparte his renown. 


{Liberty Enters.] 

Liberty (represented by a girl)—And I have come to 
testify to his efforts in behalf of liberty, dear France. 

[Enter Law (a boy) followed by Public Works (a 
girl).] 

Law—And here am I because you called me, Liberty. 

Public Works—I, too, have come at your request. 

France (greeting them)—This is a memorable day. 
I have called you together because it is a fitting time at 
which to review the results and achievements of that 
greatest figure in French history, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who one hundred years ago made the whole world look 
and listen. The closing of his career was an important 
event in the world’s history. It calls to mind what 
France was before Napoleon came into prominence and 
how he left our nation after his reign. 

Fame—No name has added more lustre to the war 
renown of France than that of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Through his genius, military skill and ambition, France 
conquered a large part of Europe, thor“ only to lose 
it. To gain these short-lived triumphs, the population 
was decimated. Napoleon’s energy and genius helped 
to promote a better national spirit, through the trying 
days following the Revolution. Yet he left France at 
the last, poorer, weaker and less in extent than he found 
it. Such are the ravaces of war. 

Liberty—It was in the name of.” Liberty 
that Napoleon achieved manv_ of | his _ triumphs. 
Love of liberty made him - soldier. His first ambition 
was to free his native land, Corsica. Later because he re- 
garded the French government as the only advocate in 
Europe of Liberty and Equality, he enrolled under the 
banner of France. No man ever made so many prac- 
tical realities of Liberty’s ideals. But despotism was 
imbedded in his nature, and all his services for free- 
dom were rendered in a despotic manner. 

France—That. was the great trouble with Napoleon. 
He became a tyrant, and determined to wield absolute 
sway. But we must remember that his sway included 
power over hearts. He was both gentle and severe. 
No man had more devoted followers at his fall. Great 
was the affection which he won from the people. 
It has been well said that “France today is largely what 
Napoleon made her, and the most liberal institutions of 
continental Europe bear his impress. It is only a mind 
of noble proportions which can grasp the needs of a 
people, and a hand of mighty foree which can supply 
them.” 

[A martial air, “The Marseillaise,” is heard. ] 

Enter “Spirit of Conquest” followed by Italy, Egypt. 
Poland, Holland, Austria, Switzerland, Prussia, Ger- 
many and Spain; Jema, Austerlitz, Wagram, Alexandria 
and Leipzig.] 

Spirit of Concuest (waving the flag of conquest)— 
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Napoleon was the first of the masters of war in the 
modern world. He was fathous for his mastery of 
difficult situations, for skill in manoeuvre in stratagem, 
for fertility of resource; he shed the blood of his 
soldiers like water; he sacrificed men to attain his ends, 
though he was careful of their wants and won their 
hearts. It was splendid genius with which he conceived 
campaigns and fought battles. 

Fame (taking the hand of Conquest)—Conquest first 
gave Napoleon his fame. His country first took note 
of him when he captured Toulon and Milan. Europe 
opened its eyes in amazement at his Egyptian conquests 
and the whole world stood in wonder at his marvelous 
achievements when he was crowned Emperor of France 
and King of Italv. He was really “a king of kings,” for 
rulers of other nations had been made vassals of France. 

Italy—Italy was one of the first countries brought 
under the sway of Napoleon, who drove out the ancient 
enemy, Austria, and paved the way (whether he intended 
to do so or not) for our national independence. Italy 
owes much to Napoleon, the Conquerer. 

Egypt—Egypt owes even more to Napoleon than 
does Italy. He reorganized a government, founded the 
Institute of Egypt, and gave a great impetus to the 
study of Egyptology. The investigations which he in- 
augurated led later to the construction of the Suez 
Canal. 

Fame—In Egypt, Napoleon began to show those 
great statesmanlike powers which added the finest lustre 
to his fame. 

Austria—Austria was several times defeated by 
Napoleon, but these very defeats brought added 
strength, for in the end the power of Austria was in- 
creased. The Austrian Emperor was forced to give his 
daughter, Princess Marie Louise, to Napoleon, who had 
divorced the wife of his youth in order that he might 
have a royal bride. At Napoleon’s abdication, territory 
which he had wrested from Austria was restored. 

Prussia—Prussia almost lost her independence at the 
hands of the all-conquering Napoleon, who blotted out 
an army and crushed the military monarchy of 
Frederick the Great. But in 1814, when Napoleon 
fell, our country was given far more than all we had lost. 

Switzerland—Switzerland was one of the smaller 
European nations which felt Napoleon’s power. The 
Alpine tract of Switzerland which projects into the low- 
lands of Italy and Germany on either side was for a time 
a French fortress, a dependency of the French Republic. 
Across this seemingly impassable barrier, Napoleon 
made his celebrated “Crossing of the Alps.” 

Poland—When Napoleon came to Poland in a cam- 
paign against Russia we welcomed him with joy. We 
hoped to find a liberator in him, and furnished him with 
funds and soldiers. But we were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for as results proved, Napoleon had no intention 
of helping us to liberty. 

Germany—The old German empire which had stood 
for a thousand years was dissolved by Napoleon and a 
league formed of sixteen states under his protectorate. 
For several years we chafed under French chains which 
were thrown off when we joined the English, Russians 
and other allies in causing the abdication of Napoleon. 

Spain—Spain became a vassal of France under the 
Emperor Napoleon. Bad as this was, however, we were 
not worse off than we became under Ferdinand after 
Napoleon’s abdication. 

Holland—The Republic of the Netherlands (which 
Napoleon converted into a monarchy with his brother 
Louis as king) became again a dependent nation under 
Napoleon, as a means of further extending his con- 
quests. 

Conauest—There stand out in Napoleon’s career 
several remarkable events in the history of warfare. 

Austerlitz—The battle of Austerlitz against the com- 
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bined forces of Russia and Germany was one of the most 
brilliant and heartless successes of Napoleon. It was @ 
contest and also a massacre. 

Jena—In the battle of Jena, Napoleon completely sub- 
dued the Prussian monarchy and forced that nation to 
give up a large part of her territory. 

Wagram—At the battle of Wagram, the Austrian 
army was entirely overthrown as it had also been at 
Marengo. 

Alexandria—The battle of Alexandria gave Egypt to 
the French. 

Liberty—But Napoleon met with many defeats. 

Leipzig—The battle of Leipzig was one of these. In 
it, Eneland, Russia, Prussia, Sweden and Austria fought 
France and won the day. 

Conauest (sadly)—At that battle Napoleon’s spirit of 
conquest received a terrible blow from which it never 
recovered, and which was followed by the final stroke 
at the battle of Waterloo. 

Law—We must not forget, in speaking of Napoleon's 
conquests, what he did for law and justice. He gave his 
country a new revised code of laws, by which justice has 
been more effectually served and which is the frame- 
work of law in France, Holland, Belgium, Western 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy. 

Public Works—Napoleon’s was a blood-stained path 
of conquest. But he was not always destructive. He 
left many enduring monuments of his constructive 
powers in great public works. The list of these would 
fill a book. Every traveler in Europe sees his. work in 
roads, harbors and canals. Every visitor in France and 
in Paris has cause to recall the great French ruler whose 
genius gave Paris the ma~nificent Arc de Triomphe, the 
beautiful Madeleine, and the Palace of the Louvre. 

[Soft music is heard.] 

[Enter Sririt of Peace followed by “Campo Formio,” 
“Luneville,” “Amiens,” “Tilsit” and “Vienna.”] 

Peace—Many times, Napoleon made treaties of Peace. 
and so I have ventured to come today. His abdication 
was necessary to peace. 

Campo Formio—The Peace of Campo Farmio fol- 
lowed the war with Italy, during which Napoleon 
fought no less than eighteen battles. 

Luneville—The peace of Luneville followed the war 
with Austria in 1900-1901, which resulted in changing 
temporarily the geography of Europe. 

Amiens—At Amiens, Nacoleon signed a truce with 
En~land which, however, did not long endure. 

Tilsit—The peace of Tilsit was made in 1807 with Prus- 
sia, who yielded a large part of her territory. 

Vienna—The peace of Vienna followed the overthrow 
of Austria in 1809 and was made when Napoleon was at 
the height of his power. 

Fame.—The treaties of peace made by Napoleon 
were truces; they are like oases in the great desert of 
devastation which he wrought. The age in which he 
lived no doubt had much to do in making Napoleon pre- 
eminent as a warrior. But he was just as great as a 
law giver and an administrator. His work in Egypt and 
in his own France demonstrates this. 

Peace—Napoleon, with his wonderful powers, might 
have become the world’s greatest peace maker, instead 
of the greatest disturber of the peace of the world. Just 
think what it would have meant for the world 
if the tremendous forces which Napoleon used 
for destruction had been used by him for construction. 
While he lived peace seemed impossible. 

France—The best of Napoleon’s work has lived. In 
lands which he ravaged, his memory also lives as the 
destroyer of feudalism and unjust privilege. Despite 
his errors, imperfections and misdeeds, Napoleon was 
one of the world’s greatest men. The good that he did 
lives after him. There is a great lesson in the fact 
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that everything selfish and grasping that he undertook, 
failed. 

Fame (takes Peace by the hand)—The coming of 
the glad day of Peace is hastened by the sad havoc of 
war. Napoleon’s abdication was one of the signs of the 
times; and in the future it is certain Fame’s honors are 
destined only for the world’s great geniuses in the do- 
mains of the World’s Peace. 

[Music: “The Marseillaise” or Peace Hymn.] 
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PUBLIC INTEREST IN SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Jersey City, 
Dear Dr. Winship :— 

Ifeelsure that you will be interested in a method 
of securing public interest in school activities which we 
applied in this city on December 5. 

The William L. Dickinson high school is a very com- 
prehensive: institution, including as it does provisions 
for all kinds of academic, commercial, and industrial 
training. It provides special and general courses of all 
kinds and aims to fit boys and girls for any career which 
they may choose. The equipment is unusually complete 
in all departments. 


Realizing how difficult it is for parents and citizens 
generally to visit the schools during the ordinary ses- 
sions, and yet desiring, as all school peonle do, to inform 
the public and to arouse interest in school work, par- 
ticularly in high school work in this case, I arranged, 
with the approval of the board of education, for the spec- 
ial session of the William L. Dickinson high school. The 
ordinary school session of December 5 was omitted. 
There was held instead a special session extending from 
4.30 to 10 p. m. During this session all the regular 
school exercises in all departments were conducted in 
the order of the regular school program. Luncheon was 
served about the middle of the session as usual. In 
fact, the aim was to conduct the school just as it is ordi- 
narily conducted in the day time. All citizens were in- 
vited to visit the school during the session. Many of the 
older pupils were instructed to act as guides. 
tors came thev were escorted to the 
where they were formed into groups 
through the building by the guides. 


As visi- 
assembly room, 
and conducted 
They were invited 
to inspect the instruction and the facilities and to make 
any inquiries which might suggest themselves. 

The experiment was successful beyond expectation. 
The teachers and pupils participated with unusual en- 
thusiasm. The attendance of pupils was larger than 
usual. The number of citizens who attended was phe- 
nomenal. While it was impossible to keep any kind of 
record of the number of persons who visited the build- 
ing during the hours of the session, the estimates range 
from 15,000 to 20,000. I feel sure that these estimates 
are not exaggerated. While the visitors began to come 
at the opening of the session in considerable numbers 
the attendance was, of course, greatest between 7.30 p. 
m. and 10 p. m. In spite of the large number of visitors 
We feel 
that publicity regarding the work and aims of the school 


mo trace of damage or disorder was visible. 


secured by the special session was greater than could 
have been secured by any other method. 
Very truly yours, 


Henry Snyder. 
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DEUTSCHE LIEDER. By Peter Scherer and Louis 
H. Dirks (Indianapolis high schools). New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 110 pp. Price, 
25 cents. 

Most of us remember Huck Finn’s triumphant re- 
joinder in his argument with Tom Sawyer on foreign 
languages: “Well, if a Frenchman’s a man, why don’t he 
talk like a man?” A great many pupils seem to have 
a somewhat similar feeling in their study of modern lan- 
guages—the feeling that the ordinary business of life 
cannot be carried on by the aid of such a clumsy, il- 
logical mode of expression as French or German seems 
to be,—that when things are urgent the foreigner must 
needs fall back on English, since that—to the pupil—is 
the only logical speech. This “language barrier” is a 
serious obstacle to the success of much language teach- 
ing, and can best be overcome by the use of texts which 
emphasize the essentially human and everyday aspect of 
the foreign speech, such as the readers, now so common, 
based on daily life in the countries under discussion. 
“Deutsche Lieder” is a step further in the same direc- 
tion. It contains some sevent~-five German songs, words 
and music, mostly arranged for four-part singing, a few 
for solo with piano accompaniment. It is safe to say 
that the use of such a book can do much to overcome 
the feeling of aloofness so natural to English-speaking 
pupils, as for example when they find themselves sing- 
ing “O Tannenbaum” to the tune they know as “Mary- 
land, ‘My Maryland.” Among the composers of the 
songs included we find the names of Wagner, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Abt, and Mendelssohn; among the 
lyrics, poems by Goethe, Schiller, Uhland and Heine. 
Not the least noteworthy feature of the book is its inex- 
pensive price. 

ART EDUCATION. 





By Henry Turner Bailey. River- 
side Educational Monographs. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Miifin Company. Cloth. 100 pp. 


Price, 60 cents. 
Henry Turner Bailey’s art of giving art a humbly bril- 
liant or brilliantly humble start is always cne of his many 
charms and never was it quite so skilfully done as in 

“Art Education,” the Riverside Monograph. 

Aftet all the art of starting is the chief thing. The 
first aeroplane, which gave the suggestion to all others, 
was all right except that the inventor had no scheme for 
starting it. Now they can start a flying machine on land 
or water, even on a vessel’s deck. 

Henry Turner Bailey is easily the most in demand for 
the popular platform, and the most satisfactory man on 
the vlatform, of any teacher or writer on art, with pos- 
sibly one exception, and wholly because of the human 
side of his thought and speech, because he brings him- 
self down where people begin to be interested in art and 
when he has their interested attention he can carry 
them to any height with ease. He starts right, goes 
hich and leaves then on the earth again, new creatures 
in artist appreciation. This book is the only one of the 
kind, is literally in a class by itself, and is so clearly 
adapted to all teachers, especially, that it is a noble mes- 
sage with a great mission. It uses the school grounds, 
the schoolroom, school work, and the teacher as 
factors in ennobling art education. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
OF THE NATIONAL 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. Seattle meet- 
ing. Published by the Association, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. Cloth. 467 pp. 

We think the Conference of Charities and 
always has the most masterful treatment of 
jects of any organization in America. 

The program of the annual meeting of the National 
Conference is provided by standing committees ap- 
pointed a year in advance to consider the subjects 
treated. Hence the addresses and _ reports represent 
careful selection of speakers by leaders in various fields 
of social work. The papers in most instances relate to 
the more pressing nroblems in each field, the “sticking 
points” in practical work. 

The serious, baffling social questions 
pend for answer upon _ intelligent 
analysis by sractical people 

The National Conference in 1913 went for the third 
time to the Pacific coast. In 1889 about ninety people 
from the eastern and middle states crossed the Rocky 
mountains and were met by about twice their number in 
San Francisco. Sixteen years later more than three 
times as many pilgrims traveled over the plains and 
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were joined by a handful from among the mountains, 
but when they reached Portland, owing to the dis- 
tractions of a great exposition, comparatively few of the 
residents of Oregon met with them. After another in- 
terval, this time only half as long, the conference went 
to the far West for the third time. Of the more than 
eight hundred registered delegates at Seattle, about half 
had crossed the mountains, but the local attendance was 
larger than ever before in the history of the conference. 

Nothing could show more clearly the passing of the 
old charity ideal and the coming in of the social justice 
ideal that has supplanted it than the proceedings of the 
fortieth conference. The forty-first conference will 
meet in Memphis, Tennessee, beginning May 8, 1914, 
and Graham Taylor of Chicago, chiefly known as the 
soul of Chicago commons, will preside. 


DURELL’S ALGEBRA: BOOK I. By Fletcher Dur- 
ell, mathematical master in the Lawrenceville school, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. New York: Charles E. Merrill 
Company. Cloth. 393 pp. Price, $1.00. é 
The Durell mathematics are original without departing 

so far from the conventional as to be out of harmony 

with the standard requirements. They are mathe- 
matically correct, pedagogically sane, and yet brilliantly 

different from the traditional textbook schemes. It is a 

first year’s book, it emphasizes elementary work vigor- 

ously, especially all that precedes Factoring. It carries 
the student through Simultaneous Equations, Graphs, 

Involution and Evciution Radicals, Quadratic Equations, 

Ratio and Proportion. It aims at merging, so far as 

possible, arithmetic and elementary algebra. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 

INDOOR GAMES FOR CHILDREN. 

OUTDOOR GAMES FOR CHILDREN. : 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, All by Gladys Beatie 

Crozier. Cloth. Price, 50 cents, net, each. 

These books are definite in aim, attractive in style, spe- 
cific in treatment, adequate in scope and each complete 
in itself. The series are all that any ordinary teacher 
needs for the play life and social life, indoors and out, 
of children in the lower grades. The books, born in 
England, are most welcome to American schools. 


BILL’S SCHOOL AND MINE. By W. S. Franklin. 
A collection of Essays on Education. South Bethle- 
hem, Pa.: Franklin, MacNutt & Charles. Cloth. 
“Bill’s School and Mine” is an exceedingly clever 

essay, adapted from William Allen White’s story under 

this title, which we reprinted some months since. 

“William” S. Franklin and “William” Allen White were 

college mates and close friends, and each has written of 

his school days under the common title wholly appro- 
priate in each case, “Bill’s School and Mine.” 


SAGAMORE SOCIOLOGICAL CONFERENCE: 
SEVENTH YEAR. Paper cover. 98 pp. ; 
We have here in a rather homoeopathic form the dis- 

cussions of sociological topics at the 1913 conference at 

Sagamore Beach. It will be found of deep interest to 

any who are studying “Trusts,” “Syndicatism,” “The 

Worker’s Fair Share,” “The Immigrant,” etc. Helpful 

hints on all such subjects are given herein, though in 

condensed form. It is a privilege to hear what such 
able students as Perkins, Fleischer, Steiner, Zueblin, 

Giovanitti, Mrs. Glendower Evans, and others have to 

say on things sociological and economic. And we have 

it here. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE MAUMEE VALLEY. 
By John E. Gunckel. Price, $1.00; 60 cent, paper. 
Published b« the author at Toledo, Ohio. 

In this day when so much is being said and written 
Ttegarding Lake Erie and the part it played in the war 
of 100 years ago, unusual interest centres in everything 
reliable, interesting and pictorial regarding thcse 
times. Really the best little book that has been pre- 
pared, from any point of view, is this by Mr. Gunckel. 

In addition to the story it contains more than fifty 
historical illustrations, mostly full page. The facts are 
largely those not ordinarily available. 

INDUSTRIAL STUDIES: EUROPE. By Nellie B. 
Allen of State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 409 pp. Illustrated 
Price, 80 cents. 

The author of this attractive volume has already 
merited commendation for a former work, having to do 
with industrial life in the United States. Here she un- 
folds to us the industrial life of Europe in a manner 
that must be most attractive to the pupils, say from the 
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fifth grade upward. The text fairly glistens with inter- 
esting facts, and these are word-pictured in a way that 
makes them most realistic. The charming cuts—160 of 
them in all, and of the highest grade of ‘illustration— 
help to fasten the text in a way to be long remembered. 
The author keeps in mind the life of the European 
people, from building a monster vessel on the Clyde to 
the enormous fishing interests of Norway and the gath- 
ering of the grapes in Spanish vineyards. It is one of 
the most complete books of its kind. 


THE MEDICAL INSPECTION OF GIRLS IN SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. By Catherine Chisholm, M. 
D., Manchester, England, high school for girls. With 
diacrams. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. 208 pp. 

The book is prepared with the thoroughness which 
characterizes the educational literature of England. It 
is correct physiologically and hygienically, safe and 
sound morally, frank and plain spoken without ever vio- 
lating good taste. It is a book that may be wisely put 
in the hands of any teacher of girls, and might well be 
in the hands of every mother. The preface is by Sara 
A. Burstall, who has many ‘admirers in this country. 
ORAL ENGLISH: IN BOOKS I AND II. By Clara 

Beverley, supervisor of English Grammat Schools, 

Detroit, Michigan. Boston, etc: Atkinson, Mentzer 

& Co. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 154 and 151 pp. 

Price, 60 cents net each. 

Here are two little volumes packed full of helpful 
ideas about how children of the grammar grades may 
be, and ought to be, instructed in the task of speaking 
good English. There could be mo more competent 
guide for teachers in this very necessary work than this 
author. She knows all about her theme; for she has 
studied it all out, and has verified it by practice in her 
classes. She fears that in too many instances the little 
people depend altogether too much on the teacher ‘and 
her explanations, or the book and its statements, and 
her aim is to show how they may be taught in a large 
measure to help themselves, and so be made competent 
to construct sentences that will be invaluable in after 
days. They will really be linguists instead of mere 
parrots. We heartily commend these little volumes to 
the notice of teachers of the grades, 





BETTER 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


By Dr. GeorGe H. Betts, Cornell College, 
Iowa. and Co. Supt. Oris E. HAtt, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana. 


@ A most practical book on rural educa- 
tion dealing with every phase of the sub- 
ject—buildings, equipment, course of study, 
method, management. consolidation, voca- 
tional education, playground activities, par- 
ent-teacher organizations, corn clubs. 


q@ Illustrated with a half hundred photo- 
graphs showing in operation the latest and 
best rural school methods. 


@ Better Rural Schools is interesting in 
style, complete and scientific in material and 
practically helpful in every sentence. 


Tall 12mo., 500 Pages, $2.25 net 
By mail or express prepaid, $1.35 





The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


14-16 East Vermont Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
ingested r this heading are 
solicited school authorities 

in ev state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 
short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not 

— than Friday preceding date of 
jue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD: | 


MARCH, 

27-28: Central Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Jacksonville; William A. 
Gore, supt. 

APRIL. 


2-4: Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Marion; James S. Camp- 
bell, supt. 

2-4: Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington; County 
Fare tentess Elizabeth Sheahan, 
Oskaloosa, sec’y. 

2-4; Southwest Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Council Bluffs; J. H. Bever- 
tdge, supt. 

8-11: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Birmingham; W. C. Griggs, 
Gadsden, sec’y. 

9-1i: Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City, - A. 
Jchn E. Gill, president, Trenton, N. 


9-11: Fastern Art and Manual Train- 
ing Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Address T. D. Sensor, 
Trenton, N. J. 

11: Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, Riverbank court, Cambridge; 
Howard W. Poor, 27 Mt. Vernon 
street, Reading, sec’y. ‘ 

15-17: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash.; Miss Maude 
M. Stimson, Spokane, sec’y. 

15-17: Missouri State Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

16-18: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock; Dr. C. H. 
Bronger, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, president. 

22-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, .fass.; Miss 
Charlotte Leavitt, Holyoke, secre- 
tary local committee. 

27-28: Illinois Federation of Colleges, 
Bloomington, Wesleyan University. 

27-May 1: Natfonal Conference of Mu- 
sic Supervisors, Minneapolis; Eliza- 
beth Casterton, Rochester, N. Y., 
president. 

30-May 2: Kentucky State Associa- 
tion. Louisville; President N. C. 
Hammack, , Morganfield; Secretary 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


MAY. 

1-2: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
DeKalb: Charles A. McMurry, supt. 

6-9: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; W. Henderson, 
sec’y., Hammond, Ind. 

8-15: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correctfons, forty-first an- 
nual meeting, Memphis, Tenn. 

22: Piscataquis, Me., Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dover. 


JUNE. 
17-19: West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Morgantown; Otis G. Wil- 
son, Elkins, pres. 


JULY, 

1-2: Catholfe Educational Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J.; Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, 1651 East Main 
street, Columbus, O., sec’y. 

1-3: Amerfcan Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


res. 

4-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul: David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 

OCTOBER. 


15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury. 


” 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE, 


WATERVILLE. In his second 
annual report Superintendent Charles 
N. Perkins tells of the new school 
for pupils who could not fit into any 
of the established grades to the best 
advantage. It makes an _ excellent 


place for children who come from 
towns with ungraded schools, for 
those who have been absent too 
often, for foreign children and for 
others behind for any reason. He 
recommends another such school in 
the north part of the city. 

He further recommends a manual 
training course, more playground 
space, a summer session, one or two 
modern school conveyances, at least 
two windows in every school fitted 
with screens, and kindergartens, so 
that the entrance age may be raised 
to six years. 

AUGUSTA. State Superinten- 
dent Payson Smith gives the follow- 
ing as the necessary steps that 
should be taken to improve the 
equality of rural schools:— 

First—A recognition by the people 
that rural prosperity depends on the 
quality of the educational facilities 
offered. 

Second—More liberal financial 
support for common schools. 

Third—The immediate adoption 
by each town of a program of school 
building improvement so that no 
country child need attend any school 
that does not meet reasonable stand- 
ards with respect to heating, light- 
ing, ventilation, sanitation, grounds, 
and out-buildings. 

Fourth—The consolidation of 
schools wherever this is possible 
without undue physical hardship. 

Fifth—Extreme care in the selec- 
tion of school committee representa- 
tives. 

Sixth—The employment of trained 
superintendents. 

Eighth—Better salaries and higher 
professional standards for rural 
teachers. 

Tenth—The granting of convey- 
ance only on the basis of necessity 
of such conveyance. 

Eleventh—Proper supervision of 
school wagons, their equipment and 
drivers, that the safety and comfort 
of pupils may be reasonably assured. 

Twelfth—Required supervision of 
school children by the teacher or 
other responsible adult during the 
noon intermission and _ throughout 
the school day. 

Thirteenth. A regular course of 
study providing for the thorough 
mastery of the common _  schiool 
branches, related at every possible 
point to the experience of country 
children. 

Fourteenth—Extension of hand 
work, including both manual train- 
ing and household arts. 

Fifteenth—A school library for 
the use of both pupils and the com- 
munity, the rural school as a dis- 
tributing branch library in every 
town supporting a public library. 

Sixteenth—School gardens and 
boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs 
under school direction. 

Seventeenth—The frequent use of 
the schoolhouse for neighborhood 
purposes. 

There were 443 teachers who took 
the examination for state teachers’ 
certificates, of whom 325 attained a 
rank required for certification, as 
given out by the State Educational 
Department.. There were 8,442 cer- 
tificates in force at the beginning of 
the year. 

GARDINER. Kennebec County 
teachers had an excellent program 
for their annual meeting here March 
20, which was very well attended. 
Dr. Oliver W. Turner of Augusta 
gave many practical suggestions in 
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his talk on the eye. President 
Aley, F. W. Wright of Cambridge, 
Mass., Professor McConaughy of 
Vermont, State Superintendent Moor- 
rison of New Hampshire, Principab 
W. G. Mallert of Farmington and 
Miss Ella G. Quinn of the Washing- 
ton Normal School were the other 
speakers. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, W. 
O. Hersey of Oakland; vice-presi- 


dent, A. N. Sanborn of Waterville; 


secretary and treasurer, Miss Alice 
M. Richards of Gardiner. These to- 
gether with George E. Paine of Vas- 
salboro and C. M. Perkins of Water- 
ville comprise the executive com- 
mittee. 


VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. The Vermont 
Educational Commission gave a 
hearing March 20 to representatives 
of Norwich University and Middle- 
bury College on the report of these 
institutions made by the Carnegie 
Foundation. The commission was 
represented by Justice John H. Wat- 
son, chairman, Horace F. Graham, 
Ek H. Porter and James B. Estee 
and Clerk G. L. Hunt. 

At the morning hearing President 
C. H. Spooner of Norwich explained 
the work of his institution. Presi- 
dent Thomas of Middlebury ad- 
dressed the commission in the after- 
noon in defence of that institution. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. There was a_ very 
large attendance at the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the New England 
Association of Teachers of English, 
March 21, Oscar C. Gallagher pre- 
siding, Professor William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale gave a charming talk 
on a “Literary Pilgrimage in Eng- 
land.” 

Professor Henry W. Holmes of 
Harvard spoke of the work of the 
Harvard English department in co- 
operating with the public schools. 
William Orr, Deputy Commissioner 
of Education in Massachusetts, told 
of the advance made in teaching the 
language in the public schools. F. 
E. Spaulding, superintendent of New- 
ton public schools; Professor Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson of Harvard and 
Samuel Foss Holmes were the other 
speakers. 

A report was submitted on the 
training of teachers of English. 
Some of its suggestions were:— 

“Opportunities for practice teach- 
ing with competent criticism should 
be provided wherever nossible. The 
larger secondary schools might profit 
by taking into their employ direct 
from the college promising gradu- 
ates who intend to make English 
teaching their profession. 

“Courses in teaching of elementary 
composition and literature, such as 
already exist in some _ institutions, 
might well be multiplied. 

“A course in English history, de- 
signed as a background for English 
literature. More adequate instruc- 
tion and practice in reading aloud. 

“Tt would seem worth while to ex- 
periment with a course giving a sur- 
vey of English literature for ad- 
vanced students, in which more stress 
could be laid upon the significance 
of movements, the growth of types 
and the like, than is possible in the 
usual introductory outline offered to 
freshmen.” 

These officers were elected: Pro- 
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fessor E. Charlton Black, Boston 
University, president: ps H. 
Brown, Brown & Nichols School, 
vice-president; Frank W. C. Her- 
sey, Harvard, secretary-treasurer; 
Charles Swain Thomas, Newton 
High School, editor; Miss Caroline 
Gerrish, Girls’ Latin School, Boston, 
Miss Clara F. Palmer, Chicopee 
High School, Alfred M. Hitchcock, 
Hartford, Connecticut. High School, 
and William D. Parkinson, supérin- 
tendent of Waltham, executive com- 
mittee. 

The Farm and Trades School, 
located on Thompson’s island in Bos- 
ton Harbor, which is a private school 
for worthy boys, celebrated the hun- 
dredth anniversary of its incorpora- 
tion on March 21. There was a pub- 
lic meetine in the Old South church 
at which President Lowell of Har- 
vard University, Bishop Lawrence, 
Charles Evans, secretary and 
librarian of the Chicago Historical 
Society, who left the school in 1866, 
and Superintendent Charles H. 
Bradley of the school spoke. 

Certificates were given to 194 men 
at the third annual commencement 
exercises of the Wentworth Institute 
evening school March 18. There 
were forty-two more graduates than 
in any previous year. Thirty-six 
men who have completed the first 
year of the two-year course were 
given special letters at the exercises. 

The men graduated have completed 
courses in pattern making, foundry 
practice, carpentry, plumbing, archi- 
tectural design, power plant practice, 
mathematics, etc. 

A resolve which provides that the 
State Board of Education be re- 
quested to report a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a_ state university was 
favorably reported upon in the House 
by the committee on ways and 
means. 

BROCKTON. Head Master C. T. 
€. Whitcomb of the high school will 
begin his duties May 15 as represen- 
tative of the State Board of Educa- 
tion in forwarding Massachusetts 
educational interests at the Panama- 
Pacific exposition at San Francisco. 
Mr. Whitcomb has been granted 
leave of absence from May 15 to Sep- 
tember 1, 1915. Acting as agent of 
the state board, Mr. Whitcomb will 
direct the establishment of an ex- 
hibit of results gained in the public 
schools of Massachusetts, along vo- 
cational lines in particular. 

At the request of the managers ot 
the exposition an exhibit will be made 
of the different phases of vocational 
and textile work in Massachusetts 
schools. Mr. Whitcomb will assume 
charge of preparing the features of 
the exhibit, and will be in charge of 
the display at the exposition. 


LITTLETON. Superintendent 
Frank H. Hill whose union includes 
Carlisle, Westford, Acton and Little- 
ton, gives in his report just issued a 
Significant schedule of his visits to 
the schools under his supervision. 
He shows how much time and travel 
1s necessary for a superintendent who 
keeps in sympathetic touch with the 
progress of the school work. 


WORCESTER. Superintendent 
Lewis included an interesting table of 
comparative salary statistics in a re- 
port sent to the committee suggest- 
tng revision of salaries for school 
officials. The list including seven- 
teen cities—Cambridge, Lawrence, 
Lowell, Fall River, New Bedford, 


Newton, Springfield, Dayton, Hart- 
ford, Jersey City, New Haven, 
Newark, Providenee, Rochester, 
Scranton, Syracuse and Toledo— 
shows that the average salary of 
mayor in these oities is $3,800, 
Worcester, $4,000; city treasurer, 
$3,050; Worcester, $3,400; city engin- 
eer, $3,500; Worcester, $4,000; super- 
intendent of schools, $4,700; Worces- 
ter, $4,250. 


NORTON... Wheaton College still 
makes provision for students who 
wish to enter the course which has 
for many years been known as_ the 
advanced seminary course. Such 
college preparatory work as now re- 
mains, and all work corresponding to 
that of the high school, will be dis- 
continued at the end of the present 
academic year; but the advanced 
seminary course, which covers the 
work of two years beyond the high 
school and has long been practically 
on a college basis, will hold its place 
as heretofore and will be conducted 
in connection with the college work. 

This course lis intended to meet the 
needs of those girls who do not care 
to take the full college course of four 
years, but who nevertheless desire 
further educational advantages than 
their home schools afford. 

ROCKLAND. The Pupils’ Co- 
operative Government recently or- 
ganized in Rockland is exceeding the 
anticipations of even Superintendent 
T. M. Haines, who introduced the 
experiment in Mrs. Nellie Ford's 
building. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. An act »urport- 
ing to further increase the efficiency 
of schools in rural districts was pre- 
sented by Senator Freeman in the 
Senate Thursday. Senator Clark of 
Scituate presented an act providing 
that school years must not be less 
than thirty-six weeks in country 
towns. Senator Freeman’s act 
amends the present law so _ that 
several small towns may group to- 
gether in order to obtain state aid. 
At present the law provides that 
towns or cities paying a superinten- 
dent $1,500 or more a year are given 
$1,500 state aid. 

Under the act presented by Sena- 
tor Freeman several towns may unite 
and hire one superintendent and se- 
cure the state money and then dis- 
tribute it among the several towns. 





CONNECTICUT. 
PUTNAM. John Higgins, man- 
ual training instructor here, has just 
resigned. Principal Emerson B. 
Savery of the Israel Putnam School 
resigned in December to accept a 
position in Hartford schools. 


EAST HARTFORD. The propo- 
sition to consolidate the south 
schools of this town, and to build a 
new schoolhouse, was adopted by the 
voters. An appropriation of $35,000 
was made for the work. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW JERSEY. 

MENDHAM. The Mendham 
Board of Education conducted an un- 
usual and most effective publicity 
campaign to secure large appropria- 
trons for this year. March 13 the 
board gave an entertainment with 
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moving pictures and lantern slides 
and this was followed bv open ‘disctis- 
sion of the proposed budget increas¢, 
This campaign of publicity of school 
facts was largely the work of Mrs. 
Seymour L. Cromwell and it will 
serve as an excellent model for 
similar campaigns elsewhere. 

or two weeks every tax-payer in 
Mendham borough received at the 
rate of three a week small “Help- 
Your-Own-School” postal card bul- 
letins sent out by the board of edu 
cation with money given privately for 
this purpose. 

Tax-payers have been told among 
other things that Mendham has 
wasted in preventable ways enough 
nroney to secure all the additional 
teachers and equipment which the 
schools need so badly. Some of the 
preventable waste is the failing of 
children to pass their grades and the 
necessity of taking them over and 
over the same ground. 

For example, tax-payers were 
asked:— 

“Have you realized that you have 
wasted $8,994.50 on the repeating of 
grades by all the children now in 
school. not counting the high school 
pupils?” 

“Have you realized that these 
pupils altogether have wasted 230 
years of their time by taking over 
grades a second time instead of going 
to a new grade each year?” 

“Have you realized that 113. chil- 
dren out of 185 now in the grammar 
school have been retarded, and are 
not going through school as rapidly 
as they should?” 

Another preventable waste ex- 
plained by the board of education és 
the waste of money through un- 
necessary absence from school. The 
board estimates that $222.35 last year 
was wasted on children who were en- 
rolled but did not come to school 
regularly. This money loss results 
when the state figures up its appro- 
priation based on the number of days 
attendance in each school district. 
Besides the money waste, the board 
emphasizes the waste of children’s 
time in falling behind in their grades 
and being able to cover less than the 
full school course before they have 
to leave school. 


MARYLAND. 

ANNAPOLIS. Senator Maloy 
introduced a bill creating a com- 
mission to conduct an _ educational 
survey Of Maryland. The bill 
authorizes the governor to appoint 
three members, who shall serve with- 
out salary but shall be paid their 
traveling expenses. This commis- 
sion is to have $10,000 with which to 
carry on its work and is to have full 
access to the educational records of 
the state and the use of the 
educational 
necessary. 

The survey is to consider every 
plane of education to the end of such 
co-ordination and reorganization as 
may be needed. The report of the 
commission shall be made to the 
governor and through him to the 
next legislature. 


state's 
System as may be 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCRANTON. H. L. Burdick, 
one of the best known men connected 
with the school system here, has 
been elected head of . the Teachers’ 

Mutual Benefit Association. 
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By Increasing the Lives of 


Develop Thrifty Management of School Funds 


Your Free Text Books 


ONE TO THREE YEARS 


The Holden Book Covers 


[Unfinished Leatherette Material | 


Are Saving Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars Annually to 


School Boards by providing 


Additional Strength to the Bindings and Re-inforcement 


to the Entire Book 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. In addressing 
the tenth annual National Child 
Labor Conference, Dr. E. N. Clop- 
per of New York, secretary of the 
northern child labor committee, said 
children were leaving school as soon 
as the law allowed, and for that rea- 
son schools were being assailed as 
too academic. “We are in danger 
of jumping from the academic ex- 
treme to the vocational extreme, and 
we forget that the real purpose of ed- 
ucation is the development and dis- 
cipline of the intellectual and moral 
faculties,” he declared, 

Professor Frank M. Leavitt of the 
University of Chicago, and president 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, suggested that the 
schools should supervise the em- 
ployment of children up to eighteen 
years old. 


OKLAHOMA. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. November 
instead of the Christmas season has 
been chosen for this year’s meeting of 
the Oklahoma State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Principal J. G. Masters of the 
high school here, who is president of 
the association, has already made 
preliminary arrangements for the 
program. He has a line on at least 
three speakers of nation-wide repu- 
tation and the meeting promises to 
be a record-breaker. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


—_— 


OHIO. 

LANCASTER. Lancaster. ele- 
mentary teachers’ salaries have been 
classified along the lines of the 
Elliott scheme for measuring the 
efficiency of teaching, upon the 
recommendation of Superintendent 
S. H. Layton. The maximum num- 
ber of points for individual efficiency 
is 800, and the three classes, A, B, 
and C, include those receiving 750- 
800, 700-750, and 650-700 points re- 
spectively. The salaries for those 
serving six years are: $600, $575 and 
$550 for the three classes. Ten 


years’ service in class A brings a 


salary of $700. The classification is 
to be based on the combined judg- 
ment of the superintendent and prin- 
cipal. 

The first two years’ experience 
elsewhere do not count on _ salary 
here, except for state normal or col- 
lege graduates; but after that, two 
years elsewhere count as one here. 

No teacher by promotion from one 
class to another will receive more 
than $50 per year increase in salary. 

CLEVELAND. Mayor Newton 
D. Baker has announced names of 
the committee of twenty-five to pre- 
pare a report on-the question of the 
establishment of a University of 
Cleveland. The committee will sur- 
vey educational facilities in the city 
with a view to determining whether 
a consolidation or co-ordination of 
institutions intO a municipal univer- 
sity is possible. 

Specific discussion of merging in- 
stitutions so far has included Western 
Reserve University, Case School of 
Applied Science and the Cleveland 
School of Art. 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. In ‘declaring 
April 17 as _ Indiana’s Arbor day, 


Governor S. M. Ralston says:— 
“The state of Indiana was, in its 
natural condition, a forest of such 
varied magnificence that it had no 
superior in the whole country. From 
diverse causes the wooded places 
have been decimated until they are 
threatened with practical destruc- 
tion, unless the people of the state 
come to the rescue with a systematic 
effort to stop the useless waste, and 


restore in some measure this valu- 
able resource and multiform asset to 
the state. 


“The State Board of Forestry and 
the State Forestry Association 


are 
co-operating in a movement for the 
planting of one million trees in 


Indiana on Arbor day this year; and 


this movement should have the 
united support of all patriotic  citi- 
zens.” 

AKRON. Akron dedicated its 


new high school building January 20 
with addresses by State Superintend- 
ent Charles A. Greathouse, Miss 
Adelaide Steele Baylor and Superin- 
tendent H. G. Knight. The new 
building is modern in every particu- 


lar. Some especially new and im- 
portant features are: Enamel terra 
cotta chalk rails and enamel brick 
window stools, asphalt floors in cor- 
ridors, toilet rooms and front steps, 
durable, noiseless, sanitary and fire 
proof; latest steam blast heating 
plant, all fire outside the main 
building, two boilers, either of which 
will supply heat in case of injury to 
the other; adjustable steel desks; a 
vacuum cleaner, gymnasium, lecture 
hall, mew equipment for laboratories 
and manual training, perfect lighting, 
the best furnishings on the market 
and master workmanship through- 
out. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. Evening schools are 
doing a great work in St. Louis. The 


course of study ranges from the 
usual elementary branches to high 
school and technical work. The 


course has been carefully planned 
with the view to supplying the needs 
of the city particularly on its in- 
dustrial side. 

Of the 6,432 males enrolled every 
trade and craft had representatives 
the clerks leading with 1,291. The 
larger figures of other pursuits were: 
Factory hands, 681; laborers, 446; 
office boys, 423; machinists, 373; 
errand boys, 193; carpenters, 148; 
garment workers, 136; printers, 120. 
Of the 3,310 female students the fol- 
lowing pursuits were represented by 
enrollment in excess of a hundred: 
Factory girls, 411; clerks, 330; house 
girls, 290; housekeepers, 282; stenog- 
raphers, 264; seamstresses, 191; laun- 
dresses, 121; garment workers, 112; 
milliners, 108; telephone operators, 
103. There were 186 male students 
unemployed and 327 females. The 
school authorities find these students 
without exception eager to learn, 
especially subjects that will increase 
their efficiency in their chosen work. 
The enrollment consists of seventy 





BROW R’ 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Nothing excels this simple remedy for Throat 
Troubles, Hoarseness and Coughs. Also gives 
relief in Bronchial, Asthmatic and Lung affec- 
tions. Free from opiates. Sixty years’ reputa- 
tion. Soldonly in boxes. Sample mailed free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
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per cent. natives of America and 
forty-nine per cent. natives of St. 
Louis, and is not composed chiefly 
of foreigners, as some have sup- 
posed. 

JEFFERSON CITY. Lincoln In- 
stitute, the state college for negroes, 
has recently purchased a farm of 
sixty acres about a quarter of a mile 
from the main campus, and three 
men will devote their. time to the 
teachine of agriculture. The ‘aim ‘is 
to make it an authority for teaching 
agriculture and _ kindred subjects 
to negroes. 

The Board of Regents has just pur- 
chased a Maxwell car in connection 
with the machine shop and a course 
in automobile repair and construction 
with a view to training chauffeurs 
has been added. Already courses in 
blacksmithing, machinery, wood- 
turning, mechanical drawing, car- 
pentry and cabinet making, cooking, 
sewing, laundering, shoemaking and 
tailoring are in force. The presi- 
dent, B. F. Allen, is regarded as one 
of the best negro principals in the 
country. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

GRAFTON. Beginning with the 
second semester of the current 
school vear, a new scheme of work 
is offered in the Grafton High 
School which makes it possible for 
young men and women to carry on 
the work on the farm and at the 
same time to attend school. By this 
plan, students are arranged in pairs. 
one works at home, the other attends 
school, and they change each week. 
For example, two brothers in the 
same family, or two sisters, or two 
of either sex could have the advan- 
tages of a course at school and at the 
same time the work of the farm or 
the farm home will be carried on 
efficiently. A number of the 
students of the local high school, of 
whom some forty come from neigh- 
boring farms, have said that they had 
brothers. or sisters at home who 
could not come to school because 
someone had to stay at home to do 
the work there. This plan will give 
these young people a chance to 
“change off,” and thus to get the 
benefits offered by the many practi- 
cal departments of the Grafton High 
School. During the weeks passed 
at home it is expected that some 
school work will be done. This is defi- 
nitely outlined, and consists (1) of 
book work from the texts used in the’ 
school and (2) of laboratory work on 
the farm or in the home which will 
supplement and illustrate the book 
work, A definite system of credits 
is arranged for this work. For ex- 
ample, certain credits will be given 
for milking, caring for pigs, using 
a team, plowing, baking bread, 
cleaning house, makine beds, wash- 
ing and ironing, etc. It will be 
easier to correlate in this way home 
work with industrial courses in the 
high school, cooking, sewing, agri- 
culture and woodwork, but if any- 
one wishes to take the more abstract 
and academic courses, credit will be 
given in the same way for certain 
items in the farm and home indus- 
tries, providing the book work re- 
quired is done also. 





MICHIGAN. 
MUSKEGON. The city with only 
about 25,000 population has nearly a 
thousand high school students. The 
city is to vote on building $200,000 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND COUNTRY LIFE 


Massachusetts Agricultural College 


June 30 to July 31,1914 


More than 30 courses especially for teachers, clergymen, farm owners, 
suburban residents and social workers. Subjects to be given are Soil Fertility, 
Field Crops, Animal Husbandry, Poultry, Beekeeping, Fruit Growing, Market 
Gardening Botany, Entomology, Chemistry, Bird Life, Trees, Home Econom- 
ies, Agricultural Education, School Gardening, Rural Economies, Sociolo gy 
and Literature, Organized Play, Arts and Crafts, and others. 


Boys’ Agricultural Camps. 


School of Rural Social Service. 


. Conference Rural Community Planning. 


EXPENSES LOW 


DELIGHTFUL SURROUNDINGS 


Bulletin obtained free by writing 
The Director of The Extension Service, 


Amherst, Mass. 





EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SCUTHWICK, President. 


— largest school of Oratory, Literature,and 


in America I[taime to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





high school building, and it has two 
elegant high school buildings now. 
There is to be an auditorium seating 
2.000. A new elementary school 
building is also in view. Superinten- 
dent J. M. Frost has seen more build- 
ing than any other superintendent 
of a city of that size and age. 
BATTLE CREEK. Thirty Battle 
Creek teachers were offered posi- 
tions in ‘Detroit schools recently and 
most of them accepted. An immedi- 
ate need for more teachers in 
Detroit made this step necessary. 


NEBRASKA. 
LINCOLN. The first meeting of 
the Nebraska Teachers’ Guild since 
its organization last year was held 
here March 6. Superintendent O. 
P. Stewart of Sterling presided and 
there were talks by Principal 
Charles W. Taylor of the Temple 
High School, A. O. Thomas of 
Kearney and Superintendent P. M. 

Whitehead of Gothenburg. 





ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Chicago Normal 
School is about to add a remarkably 
fine new building to its equipment. 
The new building will have room for 
classes in engineering and will be 
equipped with machine shops, a 
forge, a foundry, electrical construc- 
tion apparatus and wood working 
machinery. There will be spacious 
quarters for classes in cooking, sew- 
ing. dressmaking, millinery arts and 
in vocational art, such as illustrating 
and designing. The normal school 
is now attended by from 550 to 700 
students and with the addition of the 
new building it is thought that the 
classes will greatly increase in size. 

Innovations that are duplicated in 
practically no normal s¢hool building 
in the country will be introduced at 
the Chicago school. The striking 
tint of the walls and the stain of the 
woodwork, a neutral gray that gives 
the effect of pale lavender, has been 
designed by the instructors of the 
school with regard for the brightness 
of the interior as well as to serve as 
a background for future exhibitions 
of drawings and paintines. Rooms 
for a social centre, where students 
will have the use of a_ kitchen, are 
provided. 


LOOSE LEAF 
FINAL RECORD 


FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 
Cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 

Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final R 
contains space for ima 
Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, etc. 
Abstract of Entrance Standings 
Final Standings for either semester 


Thines eobje 
Subject taught 
Number of mele “d “ 

Name of Teacher 

Name of Textbook 

Data concerning Graduation, etc, 
——_ 7 he ys complete, 

es 

School course. er ee 

We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 


ds, High School 
Term Record Sheets. meatsiess, and 


Sample Pages on request 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 





Examination for llassachusetts 
School Superintendent's Certificate 
A public examination of persons wish- 


ing to obtain the certifi 

i cate - 
pros al of the Massachusetts Beare at 
; ucation for the position of Super- 
ntendent of Schools, in accordance 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will 
Be held in Boston, June 29 and 30, 
$14. For further information, write 
to the Commissioner of Education, 


Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 








$t4Ts NORMAL SCHOCL, Bridge- 

water, Mase. For both sexea 
For catalogue, address the Principe, 
A. ©, Boyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL sCHOOL, Salem, 


Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ang 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashbury Pie 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


Hew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 243 Coughs Bldg 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGER CY. 
Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 








A model apartment, consisting of 
a suite of rooms to be decorated and 
furnished the year around by various 
Chicago department stores. is con- 
nected with the household arts de- 
partment. There are extensive pan- 
tries for the cooking classes, large, 
weil lighted rooms jor the drawing 
sections and whole suites of rooms 
that will be used as ‘offices by the 
medical examiners, 

A large gymnasium on the south 
side of the building and a swimming 
pool with a hanging gallery.are. prv- 
vided for. The corridors that con- 
nect these halls also:lead to.a series 
of marble shower baths that have 
been placed at convenient locations 
in four units. The distinctive 
feature connected with them is that 
each is an individual shower bath, 
composed of two compartments, the 
first of which is designed as a dress- 
ing room. In this manner the  stu- 
dent may step into the compartment, 
disrobe in private, take a bath, dress 
and return to the general corridor 
fully attired. 

The normal art school will be only 
one branch of the institution. The 
Chicago normal school is thé general 
title of the institution, and its depart- 
ments are known as the Chicago nor- 
mal college, the Parker high schoo! 
and the Parker practice school for 
elementary work, all of which are on 
the twenty acres devoted to its use 
at Normal parkway, Added to these 
institutions are the Haines practice 
school at West 23d place and Went- 
worth avenue and the Carter prac- 
tice school at East 58th street and 
South Wabash avenue. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


—_—_— 


CALIFORNIA. 


BERKELEY. Seven thousand 
people are now taking University of 
California courses by mail—a work 
first begun only a few months ago. 
Six thousand of these are at work in 
correspondence courses in agricul- 
ture, while the rest are enrolled for 
university extension correspondence 
courses in English, mathematics, 
political science, languages, domestic 
science, drawing, education, music, 
stenography, anthropology, zoology, 
philosophy, and a wide variety of 
other subjects. Poultry raising is 
the agricultural course which has en- 
rolled the largest number. 

SACRAMENTO. The  semi-an- 
nual apportionment of state school 
funds for the benefit of the elemen- 
tary and high schools throughout the 
state; amounting to $2,513,340, has 


been made. Under the law, all of 
this money must be used for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries. In this 
apportionment San Francisco gets 
$297,982, Los Angeles county gets 
$573,700, and Alameda county, $234,- 
383. 

With the apportionment made last 
September, this means that the state 
of California has so far appropriated 
during the current school year, 

5,468,180. There will be a further 
apportionment later in the spring, 
bringing up the sum total given by 
the state for education in the public 
schools to nearly $6,000,000 for the 
school year. 

Of the apportionment just made, 
$2,165,616 is distributed on an average 
daily attendance per pupil basis to 
the fifty-eight counties of the state 
for their elementary schools. For 
the 246 high schools the sum of $347,- 
724 is divided partly on a numerical 
school basis and partly on an average 
daily attendance whereby each school 
pupil unit is worth $5.41 to the indi- 
vidual high school district. 

The elementary school apportion- 
ment is based entirely on average 
daily attendance, amounting to $7.27 
per pupil. Before the year is over, 
the average daily attendance per 
pup! will be worth nearly $10 to the 
district. 


NEVADA. 


RENO. Miss_ Rosalie _ Pollock, 
primary supervisor of Oklahoma 
City, has become assistant in the De- 
partment of Education of the State 
University in this city. 


UTAH. 


OGDEN. High School Principal 
Henry Peterson has accepted an at- 
tractive position in Sandy, Utah. 

The city is to have a survey of its 
schools. 

SALT LAKE CITY. The people 
of Utah, lay and official, have in 
many ways shown their appreciation 
of the late A. C. Nelson, state super- 
intendent. State officials have pre- 
sented Mrs. Nelson with $2,000 and 
the teachers about $1,000. Mr. 
Nelson was born in Ephraim, Utah, 
on January 20, 1864, and died De- 
cember 26, 1913, leaving a wife, to 
whom he was married in 1885, seven 
sons and three daughters. 


The maximum salary for teachers 
in the grade schools of Salt Lake 
is to be increased from $1,020 to 
$1,200 per annum, probably before 
the beginning ot another school 
year. 

The initial step in this direction 


was taken when the salary schedule 
was amended so as to extend the 
maximum salary of manual training 
teachers to $1,200. Heretofore the 
manual training teachers have been 
held to the same maximum as the 
regular grade teachers. It was an- 
nounced that this amendment was a 
forerunner to a general amendment 
embracing all grade school instruc- 
tors. 

Under the present wage schedule 
grade teachers begin at $600 a year 
and are advanced at the rate of $50 
a year until the $1,020 mark is 
reached. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND. High school 
credits towards graduation will 
henceforth be granted for music in 
Portland, according to an announce- 
ment by Superintendent’ of Schools 
L. R. Alderman. 

The credits will count for one 
study, so that where four studies are 
required, the student may take three 
and music, this being of particular 
benefit to those who wish to devote 
considerable time to the study of the 
musical art. 

All of the pupils in the grades from 
fourth A to ninth B, inclusive, or 
from 16,000 to 18,000, will participate 
in a city-wide spelling competition 
this spring. 

Each grade of pupils will be given 
from 250 to 400 words to learn each 
term. These words will be selected 
from the following sources: Thirty 
per cent. from the regulation spelling 
book, thirty per cent. from the 
reader and forty per cent. from 
general sources. 

Contests will be held on May 27 
and 28, and every pupil present in 
every class on the day of the con- 
test must enter. The contests will 
be written. 


WASHINGTON. 
TACOMA. The high school, en- 
rolling 1,862, William F. Geiger, su- 
perintendent, represents in its fac- 
ulty seventy-five universities, twenty- 
two colleges, and twenty normal 
schools. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


{Continued from page 353.] 


HITTING BACK. 


The other night, a militant suffra- 
gette was arrested in the lobby of 
the House of Commons, dressed as 
a man, and carrying a dog whip con- 
cealed on her person. Being inter- 
rogated, she explained that it had 
been her intention to horsewhip 
either Mr. Asquith or Mr. McKenna. 
But, two or three days before, at 
Glasgow, there occurred an incident 
which may serve to restrain this par- 
ticular sort of demonstration. A 
suffragette undertook to horsewhip 
Dr. James Devon, royal prison com- 
missioner, because he had not been 
sufficiently sympathetic in the matter 
of forcible feeding, and the doctor 
after two or three cuts with the whip 
struck her with his fist and knocked 
her down. She was carried off, 
shrieking protests. If his example 
were to be followed, under similar 
nrovocation, it is likely that there 
would be fewer horsewhipping epi- 
sodes. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


Bulletins, 1913 Series: No. 55, 
“Legislation and Judicial Decis- 
jons Relating to Education, .1909- 


1912. Prepared by J. C. Boykin 
and W. R. Hood. No. 56, “Some 


Suggestive Features of the Swiss 


School System. By William 
Knox Tate, South Carolina Super- 
visor of Elementary Rural School 
System. No. 57, “Elementary 
Education in Eneland.” By I. L. 
Kandel No. 58, “The Educa- 


tional System of Rural Denmark.” 
By Harold W. Foght. 1914 Series, 
No. 2, “Compulsory School Ar- 
tendance.” No. 5, “The Folk 
High Schools of Denmark.” By 
L. L. Friend, West Virginia Super- 
visor of High Schools, 

Connecticut School Documents. 
State .Board of Education, Hart- 
ford. No. 9,-1913, Lists of school 


committees and school officers. 
No. 10, 1913, Catalog of New 
Britain Normal Training School, 


Marcus White, Principal, No. 12, 
19138, Catalog of New Haven Nor- 
mal Training school, Arthur B. 
Morrill, principal. No. 18, 1913, 
Catalog of Willimantic © Normal 
Training School, Henry T, Burr, 
Principal. 

Indiana State Teachers’ Association. 
Proceedings, 1913 meeting, Indian- 
apolis. L. N. Hines, Superintend- 
ent Crawfordsville, Editor. 

Views of Wheaton College, Norton, 


Mass. Also Bulletin I], No. 1., 
1913-14 Catalog. Rev. Samuel 
V. Cole, President. 
“Overlegislation and Its Dangers.” 


Address by Dean Homer Albers, 
Boston University Law School. 
Rhode Island State College Exten- 
sion Department Bulletins. Vol. 
III, No. 10. “Sweet Pea Culture”; 
No. 11, “How to Build Hot Beds 
and Cold Frames.” 
Marietta (Ohio) College. 1913-14 
Catalog. George Wheeler Hin- 
man, President. 
“The First Catalog of the Harvard 
University Press.” University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
“The Vermont Bulletin.” 
1914, University of 
(Burlington) Summer 
Number. 
Dover, N H. 1918 Report. 
intendent E. W. Butterfield. 
Lowell (Mass.) Textile School. 
nual Report of Trustees. 
National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections. Bulletin 68. An- 
nouncement of Forty-first Annual 
Meeting, Memphis, Tenn., May 8- 
15. Secretary, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago, Il. 
“The Federal Government and Child 
Labor.” National Child Labor 
Committee, Pamphlet No. 216, (5c. 
postpaid.) 105 East Twenty-Sec- 
ond Street, New York City. 


February, 
Vermont, 
School 
Super- 


An- 


National Society for the Study of 
Thirteenth Yearbook. 
“Some Aspects of High 


Education, 
wart: I. 
School 

tration.” 
matics, 

Central High Schools. 
of Chicago Press. 


Instruction and Adminis- 
Reconstructed Mathe- 
Supervised Study, 


New York University Announcement 

of Civic and Social Tour in En- 
1914 Catalog. EI- 
mer Ellsworth Brown, Chancellor. 
the Schools - 
Carter, (Fredericton, N. B.) Chief 
Education of 


rope. Also, 


Annual Report of 
New Brunswick, 


1912-13. W. 
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' TBACHERS’ AGENCIES. 








The Schoo] Bulletin Agency bas been in operation just thirty years abd it ie about to 
publish a handbook with letters from people who tel} what they think the value of its 
work. Each week it is publi+hing in the New England Jourral of Fducation «ne of the 
letters which appear iu the booklet. We would be giad to send a copy of the booklet to 
anyone on request. . 


East Orange, N. J., Augest 13, 1913. 


My dear Mr. Bardeen: 


I have a'ways considered your agency one of the most reliable. and have been partic- 


ularly interested in your custom of making but one recommendation for a position. 


This has resulted inour engaging an unusually large precentage of the, individuals 


named by you. 


I have great confidence in your judgment in selecting teachers. 
Very truly yourr, 
Vernon EL. Davey, Ex-Superintendent of Schools. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 





SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
TEACHERS 


"= BRE W LURK Wem a 
: 302 A PITORIUM B 


D N G ri i 





Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


7O Fifth Avenue. 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 





introduces to 
Schools, and 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


J 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, and Goy- 
enpe yee forevery departmentof instruction; pasuth noms poe Schools osreme Call en 
or ress 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reli 
Phone. No advance fee. 


31 Union Square, New York, Est, 1888 
Supplies pore ra, men sud women op 
able work. Telegraph or 





CU PECIALISTS figs’ Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges tn Pasae 


igh, 
sylvania and other States. Grade ers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and draw secure eos perieg oe to $70 per month. For fu 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Ce-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY °* 


A. SCOTT & 00., Proprietors 
442 Tremont Bvilding, Boston 





be SCOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
peo 


North 
University 


A superior agency for 
ple. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free toschooil 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


ond 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany N. Y. 











MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency ViADISON. 


Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts ; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis ; incorporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spokane 

















The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Ovr booklet “Teaching as a Business” is of interest to all live 
teachers, SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Boston, lass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 6BeaconSt. . . 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Tolephons. 





Superintendent 
New Brunswick. 
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a sionnse Death Benefits pee 


you: can provide for your care at the small cost of 4; cents a day, less than 
plair soda water. ($2.00 enrollment fee and three $5.00 payments due in 
ul cys May and November of each year.) 


He Glowing words of approval appeared in 
the November “Sierra Educational News,” pub- 
lished in SAN FRANCISCO. 

“The work of the Teachers’ Casualty Un- 
derwriters is drawing the attention of 
‘school people the country over. The 
= home office is at Lincoln, Nebr. 
The organization has the sup- 
port not only of educational 
leaders, but of strong bus- 
iness concerns. Teach- 
ers will do well to 
look into this 
matter.” 


“School Journal,” 


NEW YORK CITY. -writes: 


“We have seen many instances of the fi- 
nancial troubles of teachers and their families, 
due to illness, to accident, to quarantine, For 
this reason, we welcome the advent of a com- 
pany whose sole business will be to care for 
teachers in such | circumstances. We have 
made personal inquiries in Linceln as to the 
financial responsibility of the backers of this 
enterprise and are well assured that its policies 
are sound. It is a matter of good sense to pro- 
tect one’s self and family against the evil days 
that so often come.” 


WRITE TODAY 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, Dept. J, Lincoin, Neb. 


Please send me full particulars regarding your SAFETY FIRST policy for teachers. 


address are written below: 


Week a. be z see 


My name and 
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